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For the Companion. 


HOW JUNE FOLLOWED ON INTO 
SUMMER. 
In THREE CHaPpTers.—Cuap. II. 

Never did a prouder and a happier “hand” en- 
ter the mill than Elspeth McKerlough, as she 
came the next morning, leading June by the 
hand. Her earnestness, the evening before, was 
not to be resisted, and indeed, the blind child, 
standing silently by, with that strange sweetness 
in her face, pleaded quite as strongly. 

So the overseer, who valued Elspcth’s steady, 
faithful work, and remembered a pair of blue 
eyes that had watched from the nursery window 
many a night for his return, but now slept in a 
little churchyard away from the noise and bus- 
tle of the town, had removed all difficulties at 
the office, and arranged that the coveted place 
should be hers. 

Elspeth would gladly have worked the harder 
and saved the more closely, that she might have 
enough for the two; but her good sense was as 
strong as her determination, and she knew that 
June would be happier to be busy with the rest, 
than in any way she could provide for her at 
home. And it could not be for long. 

“The gude Lord,” she said, “would soon show 
her the way out o’ this dull, clatterin’ place into 
the sunshine o’ her ain mither’s love once mair. 
That she kenned as well as though a voice from 
His blessed heaven had spoken the same in her 
ear.” 

So there sat the golden-haired June, upon her 
little stool, with all the quiet dignity of a queen 
upon her throne, her slender finger’ taking up 
daintily, one after another, the buttons that were 
to be finished by the working of the life-like lit- 
tle power under her command. 

Deftly she dropped each one, plain and imper- 
fect, into the mouth open to receive it, and with 
one quick turn of the machinery it was stamped 
into firmness, and almost at the same instant 
dropped, printed with a clear-cut, handsome de- 
sign, into a receptacle below. 

Elspeth watched her anxiously for a few days, 
but the little hands were always moving steadily 
and without danger, and when hours were over, 
and she walked home at Elspeth’s side, the smile 
was as bright, and the low laugh as merry and 
clear as ever before. 

So it came to be a settled thing that she was 
there. The other workers in the busy room 
watched her at first with silent wonder, but the 
roughest of them, after a few days, learned to 
say some tender or admiring word as they 
glanced toward her seat. 

Somehow—they could not have told how—the 
room seemed lighter and sunnier for seeing her 
there, as much as for the flowers that bloomed 
in long boxes on the window-sills. And the 
overseer, scarcely aware of it himself, was al- 
Ways sure to stop, as he passed by, and say 
some kind, cheery, word sometimes thinking of 
the blue eyes lost from his nursery window, and 
sometimes of the tearful ones that had so long 
looked in vain for June to come home. 

The pride and pet of the room she surely was; 
and to all visitors passing, through, some one 
‘Was sure to whisper the wonder that the swift 
moving little fingers were guided only by the 
sense of touch. 

And so the days and weeks passed on, and the 
golden hair, and the quick-answering smile, still 
lighted up the mill room, where the endless, re- 
lentless jarring of noise and movement, and the 
monotony of work, made need enough of some 
bright spot toward which the workers might 
turn their eyes now and then, and gather up re- 
freshment. 

At last, when the winter had gone by, and the 
spring had passed into the first day of June’s 
beautiful namesake month, and Elspeth began 
to feel that the child looked pale, and ought to 
be out in the free sunshine, but always checked 
her trouble by reproving herself sharply, and 
asking “wha kenned best, hersel’ or the 
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sauntered into the room, escorted by the super- 
intendent himself. 

They had made the tour of the whole mill, 
that warm summer morning, and now at this 
last room their interest began to flag, and they 
looked carelessly at what was to be seen, begin- 
ning to think of their carriages, and their home- 
ward drive to their hotel. 

“Perhaps you will not care to see this room 
more thoroughly,” said the superintendent, “the 
machinery is all simple, and much of it resem- 
bling what you sawin an adjoining one. The 
people will not think you have paid your com- 
pliments properly, however, if you do not cast 
at least one admiring glance upon that child 
yonder. Would you believe she does not see an 
object that she touches with those quick fin- 
gers?” 

The lady standing nearest him laid her hand, 
with a quick gesture, upon her husband’s arm. 
“Blind! You surely do not mean that? So 
young and so fair a face! And how should such 
a child be here? Why, even if she had all the 
blessings of our own children, she ought to be 
out under the free sky for years to come.” 
“Well, I don’t know,’ said the superintendent, 
“eye-sight and free air do scem to belong to chil- 
dren, it is true; but in this case Heaven has de- 
nied the one, and her own choice gives up the 
other. She doesn’t seem to pine under it.” 

“OQ, Edward,” said the lady, “do let us go and 
speak to the child.” 

They crossed the floor and stood beside June’s 
stool. The noise of the machinery never pre- 
vented her quick ear from distinguishing ever, 
footstep that came near, and if it had been the 
overseer, or one of the mill hands, they would 
have met her face turned to meet them with a 
sunny greeting; but when a strange step ap- 
proached, the little figure was in a moment so 
wrapped about with a reserve, and dignity, and 
close attention to her work, that scarcely ever 
did any one venture to ask one of the questions 
which they felt upon their lips. 

The sweet Mrs. Tynsdale had come near to 
June with her heart full of pity and tender 
words; and her husband, with quick memories 
of the many eyes it had been his life-work to ex- 
amine and to cure, meant to get leave to look at 
June’s, and ask how it all came about; but they 
both went back to the superintendent without 
having said a word. 

“That should not be a hopeless case,” said the 
gentleman. “What has been done for those 
eyes?” 

“That I can hardly tell you. The child is a 
sort of stray, I believe, adopted by one of the 
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The deep tolling of the mill bell cut their con- 
versation short, and the party left the room has- 
tily, to avoid the rush of the operatives. The 
superintendent bowed them to their carriages, 
and amid merry discussions of their morning’s 
entertainment, they drove away. 
Mrs. Tynsdale had no opportunity to speak 
with her husband alone until late that evening. 
Then he found her sitting by the window of 
their room, looking earnestly out into the night. 
“Not asleep yet?” he asked. “I thought you 
would be very tired, we have put so much into 
one day.”’ 
She rose up and laid her hand upon his shoul- 
der, 
“Edward, I can’t lose sight of that child’s face 
for one moment. It is the sweetest face I ever 
saw, and haunts me withits very sweetness, and 
with the thought that those blind eyes, that 
would not let us get a glimpse of them this 
morning, are really looking to us for help. You 
did not see her face so well as I, but to me it was 
wonderful. And to think there is no one to as- 
certain whether sunlight could not be brought 
into that little life! Edward, I cannot go away 
with the rest to-morrow! I must see that child 
again; you must see her.” 
“Just what I thought my wife would say, and 
as usual, she says exactly what is in my own 
heart. We will stay; only get your rest now, 
and leave the cares of your sweet charity till 
morning.” 
Great was the astonishment of the rest of the 
travelling party, when the morning came, to find 
they were to leave the Tynsdales behind. “A 
real mystery,” the ladies declared; “they only 
hoped it would prove one of the charming inci- 
dents of their trip,”’ and so, with bows and 
smiles, and the fluttering of many bright rib- 
bons, they drove away. 
The superintendent was hardly less surprised 
when Dr. Tynsdale made -his appearance once 
more at the mill, introducing himself and his er- 
rand in a way that seemed equally satisfactory. 
“Dr. Tynsdale, of Berkeley Hospital!’ he ex- 
claimed. “Your reputation has preceded you 
sir, by many years. And you wish to see our 
little stamper, with the hope that something may 
be done for her. Really, I should be rejoiced if 
it might prove so, but I know very little of the 
case. The overseer of the room has more ac- 
quaintance with thecircumstances. I will intro- 
duce you to him,” 
“Well, sir,” said the overseer, when they found 
him, ‘‘all I can tell you of the child is the ac- 
count given me by this Scotch woman who now 
has the care of her. She tells me she found her 
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thing beyond our reach. Perhaps we have been 
wrong. Perhaps we have taken too much for 
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granted.” 


We always took the blindness to be a! 


in the hands of a dying woman who had kid- 
napped her some years before, and who gave no 
clue by which her origin could be traced. She 
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will be my own pleasure. 
to this woman who has her in charge, and get 
leave to see the child at her home. 
opportunity here.” 


seareely drawing her breath. 


the child, as, indeed, are we all, for that matter, 
and it would come a little heavy to the whole 
room to part with her. But if there is any hope 
of getting back her sight, we’ll give her up with- 
out a word; and if it’s to be a question of ex- 
pense, sir, I could take a collection in this room 
in five minutes, that would meet the heaviest 


charges for any such matter.” 


“There will be no expense,” said Dr. Tyns- 
“Tf I undertake to do any thing for her it 
I should like to speak 


There is no 


Elspeth listened to him with fixed eyes, and 
Then she covered 
her face with her hands, while her strong frame 
shook with great sobs. Then she looked earn- 


estly up again at Dr. Tynsdale. 


“I knew it would come!”’ she said; “I kenned 


weel eno’, that she would gae fra me some day; 


but I thought it was to her mither I should gi’e 
her up. I could gi’e her up to her and never 
shed a tear. But God forgi’e me, that I should 
feel aught but joy in my heart wi’ the hope that 
the smile o’ His ain heaven may fall down once 
mair into those een! Come when ye will, sir, 
and tak the child, if ye will; it’s part o’ the gude 
Lord’s own devisin’ to hear our prayers, I ken 
weel enough; but He only knows what a shad- 
ow will fall on those she leaves behind, when He 
leads her steps out into the light.” z. A. R. 
C{Concluded next week. 
— —_—_-+o 
For the Compamon. 
RHYMING HARRY. 
A little party of friends were enjoying them- 
selves, not long since, at a parsonage in West- 
ern New York. It was in a country parish, and 
the house was outside the village, in a rather 
lonely place. The hills were covered with snow 
and the sleigh bells sounded clear and musical in 
the sharp winter air. 
While the young folks were chatting and 
laughing within they were startled by a.tremen- 
dous thumping upon the front door. Half-a- 
dozen of them sprang up at once, somewhat 
startled, and a young man opened the door, 
while others hung back till they should see who 
was there. 
‘‘Hollo, friends!” cried a strangelooking youth, 
as he pressed his way into the parlor. 
“Give me a chair before the fire, 
And heap your wood up higher and higher.” 
he cried. The more timid of the girls slipped 
out of the room and peepedin at the door. The 
stranger was tall and thin, had dark, clear eyes, 
and hollow cheeks, on either of which glowed a 
bright red spot. His hair was long enough for 
thewander’»* ew. He was comfortably clothed, 
but seemed nearly perished by being out in the 
cold. 

“‘Where have you come from, friend?” asked 
one of the young men. 

“T came from out-doors; don’t you know? 

Where all the cold winds wildly blow.” 

“And what’s your name?” 

“My name is ‘Hungry,’ and I’m faint; 

I came for food to this good saint.” 

“Why,” cried the minister, coming in, “I do 
believe we’ve got a poet here!’ 

“Yes, sir! Whene’er my head is worse, 

I always speak my mind in verse.” 

“What ails your head, poor fellow?” asked 
the minister. 

“Within my head’s a full-sized girl, 

Keeping it always in a whirl!” 

The little company could not help laughing at 
this, and one of them asked, “How could a girl 
get into your head?” 

“By ear or eye-gate, I can’t tell; 

I only know she’s there, too well!” 

“Does she stay there?’ asked a young man. 

“Yes; when the clouds are full of rain, 

She stamps about upon my brain; 

And when the sun is in the sky, 
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And wher the moon is full and clear, 

She jumps and rages like a bear!’’ 
“What's her name?” 

“On earth, her name was Em’ly Hall; 

In here, she has no name at all!”’ 

“Did you let her get into your head, or did 
she go in against your will?” 

“It was a curse that put her there; 

I did in anger boldly swear, 

That I would hide her safely, where 

To seck her none would ever dare. 

Quick as I spoke the awful word, 

A roaring and a rush I heard; 

And then a thumping, dull and dead; 

And she was hidden in my head!” 

Here the mistress of the house came for him 
to ge out to supper; and you may be sure the 
company followed them. 

When in thedining-room, he looked about and 
inquired for a spittoon, when the lady said, “I 
haven’tone. Nobody here smokes, or chews, or 
spits.” 

Her strange guest sprang up and started off, 
exclaiming, in a loud voice,— 

“If you can’t provide me a spittoon, 

I'll make for the door as swift as a coon.” 

When he was seated again, he applied himself 
to his supper like a half-starved man, stopping 
now and then to make a remark in rhyme. At 
length he pushed back his chair from the table, 
exclaiming, ““Now I’m ready to supply poetry 
at yourcall. Fetch on your subjects. Give me 
the names of the ladies, and I’ll rhyme them for 
you!” 

“Adeline!” cried one of the young men. 

“Bless you, swect Lady Adeline! 

I only wish your heart was mine!” 
was the ready response. 
a rhyme for this lady’s name, Elizabeth,” said 
another. 

“T guess it won’t take aH my breath 

To find a rhyme for ‘Elizabeth!’ ”’ 
he cried, with a scornful laugh. 

“Julia,” called out another; when the poct 
of the evening, glancing at the fair girl who 
owned that name, replied,— 

“When you meet a bright-eyed Julia, 

Then look out; she's sure to fool yer.” 

And so he went on till every guest’s name had 
been rhymed. Then he rose up, and taking the 
tall kerosene lamp in his hand, made for the 
stairs, saying, as he went,— 

“And now that I’ve been kindly fed, 

I will betake myself to bed!” 

The lady of the house thought he was making 
for the nursery and called out to him,— 

“O, you can’t stay here all night. I have no 
room for you.” 

“Then, like the Sinless, I must lay 

With stalled ox, in bed of hay,” 
he said, in a8 mournful tone. 

“No, no, poor fellow,” cried the minister. 
“You shall have a warm bed and good care till 
I find out who you belong to.” 

“Blessed the merciful shall be, 

For they God’s mercy soon shall see,” 
said the poor, demented fellow, putting his arm 
tenderly round the minister’s neck, and added, 

“Then shall He say, dear saint, to thee, 

‘That night a bed was spread for ME.’ ” 

A solemn silence fell on the little company, 
and any one of them would have given up his 
bed that the poor fellow might rest. Two of the 
young men remained all night sitting by the par- 
lor fire, lest he might become wild and require 
care. When the sun was up, the minister went 
to the village to inquire about him, and found 
two men at the tavern very anxious to learn 
where he was. And this was the story they told 
of the poor harmless wanderer: 

He had been a student in a college, from a ru- 
ral district, where he had seen little company, 
and came thence uusophisticated and impressi- 
ble. He had applied himself very closely to his 
books, and neglected both his exercise and his 
sleep, in his zeal for translating Latin verses. 
While his mind was thus crowded, and his health 
somewhat impaired, there appeared in the place 
a gay girl as a visitor. Her black eyes and rosy 
checks, with her merry ways, perfectly charmed 
the poor fellow. He called on her, took her to 
ride, gave her presents, and neglected his studies 
until he was called to account for his delinquen- 
cies. 

After the heartless girl had trifled with him, 
and had all the fun she wanted with his poor 
heart, she told him she was to be married very 
soon, and invited him to the gay wedding in the 
city. 

The mortification and disappointment were 
too much for him, and after many sleepless 
nights his mind became unsettled, he threatened 

to kill the young man who was to marry Emily 
Hall, and vowed that he would hide the young 
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that young man werecrushed through her heart- 
less coquetry, and that he was a wreck! On the 
day of the wedding his heart-broken parents car- 
ried their only son to an insane asylum. 

There he had been for a year, dur ng which 
time he would never allow his hair cut, lest in 
doing it the barber might wound Emily Hall, 
who was in such close quarters within! 

He had now become quict, and seemed quite 
sane, except on that one point,—that girl was 
still hidden in his head! On the morning of the 
day he appeared at the parsonage, he had walked 
off from the asylum, got on to the cars, and 
then wandered to this quiet place. When the 
men who came in search of him, appeared at the 
parsonage, he seemed rejoiced to see them, and 
said,— 

“T wandered forth and lost my my track, 

But you, kind friends, will take me back.” 

When he parted with those who had so kindly 
entertained him, he kissed both the minister and 
his wife, and said,— 

“As ye have truly dealt with me, 

So God, the Lord, shall deal with thee.” 

This was sad work to have been performed by 
one to whom God had given so much of happi- 
ness; and perhaps remorse came as a skeleton to 
her feasts, though none saw it but herself. 
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For the Companion. 
KEEPING BOARDEBS. 

Nina Dow had always been of the opinion that 
keeping boarders must be a very nice occupa- 
tion, though her mother was not inclined to ac- 
cept her views. 

Mr. Dow had been the doctor in Littleton, but 
Fora 
few years the little money that he left supported 
the mother and daughter, but at the end of the 
third year their funds ran low. 

Mrs. Dow grew anxious; Ninu’s spirits rose. 

“Now Ican do something,” she thought; ‘I’ve 
always wanted to.” 

“Mamma,” she said, one day, “you are almost 
as hopeless as death, and look as glum as a fu- 
neral, now-a-days. We own the house, and I 
don’t think there’s any occasion to worry. Be- 
fore our money is quite gone, we can decide up- 
on something.” 

“Yes, but what?” was the reply. “I’ve turned 
over every thing in my mind. We have a good 
machine, and might take in plain sewine.’”’ 

“Horrors! mother,” interrupted Nina; “how 
awfully commonplace!” 

“If it is commonplace, we could get enough 
to do to insure us an honorable support, and re- 
main at home. I know what your wishes are, 
but I do think, my dear, you would regret it.” 

“What! taking boarders? Why, how can you 
think so meanly of it? I’m sure you would not 
have so very much to do. We could get more 
servants, and then we could have delightful com- 
pany all the time.” 

“How do you know the company would be 
delightful?” queried the mother. 

“Tam sure it would be. Of course boarders 
would sit in the parlor a great deal; they would 
certainly like music, and chatting, and singing, 
and we should have more or less amusement go- 
ing on all the time. That would delight me. 
I’m tired of this humdrum life.” 

“Boarders might be hard to get,”’ said Mrs. 
Dow, half yielding to her daughter’s persuasion; 
“that is, the kind we should want.” 

“Not at all. There’s Mrs. Mallony, at the 
Fisher House! She declares she is thoroughly 
tired of hotel life, and would give any thing to 
find a quict, first-class, home-like boarding. 
house, and ours would be just that. And Mrs. 
Martin says her cousin has been looking round 
for some time. I'll take all the care off your 
shoulders, dear,”’ she added. “TI’ll attend to all 
applications and order the marketing. I’m on- 
ly too anxious to do something. It won’t take 
long to get ready, and we can put an advertise- 
ment in the Littleton Herald.” 

“We'll see about it,” said Mrs. Dow; and her 
daughter considered it as good as done. Nina 
at once went thoughtfully about the house, look- 
ing it all over. She had never seen so many 
flaws in the furniture and rooms as she did in 
that single hour. Her mother and herself had 
two of the best rooms in the house, and it had 
never occurred to her that they must be given 
up. But as one apartment after another under- 
went her scrutiny, she almost decided that the 
house must first be put in thorough repair. 

But Mrs. Dow vetoed that. The cost could 
not be far from five hundred dollars, she said, 
and she was not prepared to spend so large a 
sum in mere alterations. Nina was, therefore, 
forced to be content with the house in its pres- 
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who had been so uneasy at the Fisher House. 
The fact is, Mrs. Mallony was very exacting, and 
a hard person to please, and the accommodations 
of a hotel made a serious drain upon her purse. 
She came at once to “the doctor’s house,”’as the 
mansion still continued to be called, and Nina, 
with not a little inward quaking, met her in the 
parlor. 

A little, fussy, showy woman, deplorably fad- 
ed, she never appeared to much advantage in 
the daylight. She talked so fast that Nina said 
yes, and no, without consideration. 

“Isn’tforty dollars a month alittle too high?” 
queried Mrs. Malony. Heretofore she had paid 
sixty for very limited privileges. 

“We cannot possibly offer board for less,’”’ was 
the reply. Finally, Mrs. Mallony went up to look 
at the rooms. This one was too small, the other 
too dark; the next too high up, and still the 
next too far back. 

The door of Mrs. Dow’s stood slightly ajar. 
“O, this room will suit me exactly,” said Mrs. 
Mallony, briskly, pushing the door wider. 

“But that is my mother’s room,” Nina re- 
sponded, almost resenting the rudeness. 

Mrs. Mallony said nothing, but gave her a look 
that expressed what she would fain have said. 

“What! you reduced to the necessity of keep- 
ing boarders, and retain the best apartments in 
the house? Preposterous!”’ 

‘Since I have seen that room, I couldn’t think 
of the others,” said Mrs. Mallony, who had all 
at once become disagreeable in Nina’s eyes. “I 
will make you an offer of forty-five dollars for it. 
Iam not particularly anxious to change my loca- 
tion, (O, Mrs. Mallony!) but I liked your adver- 
tisement, and thought I would come and look.’’ 

“Just as you please,” said Nina, rising an inch 
in her shoes, and speaking with new dignity; 
“my mother cannot part with her room.” 

Mrs. Mallony went away, and Nina rushed to 
her mother with the information that she was 
the most unpleasant old woman she had ever 
seen in her life, and that she was glad she would 
not come. 

The close of the day, however, changed her de- 
cision. Six mothers of families, three pompous 
old gentlemen, five simpering young bachelors, 
and two or three people, whom Nina declared, 
with tears in her eyes, came for the express pur- 
pose of taking an inventory of the furniture, 
wore out even her fresh young patience; and the 
second day began to be as hateful“as the first 
had been. Some of her callers entertained her 
with the faults, general and particular, of the 
hoarding-places where they were already. 

“You’d never believe, my dear, the execrable 
quality of the tea they put on the table, and 
sometimes the butter is quite strong. Then they 
give us hash!’ and up went the nose, already 
inclined in that direction naturally, and the 
whole face reflected the quality of the tea and 
the flavor of the butter in its rankest estate. 

Another declared that they really put bread 
on the table a day old, and still another that 
they had no finger-bowls; and she absolutely 
could not eat without finger-bowls. 

Nina said but little, but home did not feel ex- 
actly like home since this inroad upon their 
time and its sacredness. Still, she kept her own 
counsel. She would not confess that she was 
mistaken, or that her opinions had undergone 
any change. Mrs. Mallony came back, and af- 
ter some talk Mrs. Dow agreed to give up her 
room, and within a week that lady, with a young 
married couple, and two old bachelors, formed 
the household, that, in prospect, had once looked 
so agreeable to Nina Dow. 

And now came real troubles, which her proud 
spirit could little brook. Mrs. Mallony took ad- 
vantage of their inexperience, and made herself 
selfishly comfortable at their expense. If the 
fire went low in winter, Mrs. Mallony’s bell went 
high. She presumed to tell Mrs. Dow what she 
liked, at such and such seasons, and feasted lux- 
uriously while finding fault with some omission 
that was the veriest trifle in itself. She pre- 
sumed upon the extra five dollars, in fact, and 
made Nina earn it. She was exclusive, and nevy- 
er went in the parlor, whereas the two old bach- 
elors made it their headquarters, and banged 
away at the expensive piano, until Nina became 
distracted with nervousness. 

The young married people were inoffensive 
enough, but they were no company for any per- 
sons but themselves. 

Mrs. Dow and Nina grew thin. They paid 
their bills, but were sometimes straightened for 
money, and sometimes the cook would leave. 

Nina could often have cried, when she laughed. 
Every thing seemed to go contrary, just to 
thwart her. Finally, the duties and crosses be- 


ing unbearable, the Dows gave warning to their 
boarders and let the house, wiser and sadder 
people than before. 

Fortunately, Nina fell in with disinterested 


friends, who found her a light and profitable 
business. She was consoled some time after. 
ward by hearing a friend say that her fricnd’s 
Sriend had heard from Mrs. Mallony that the 
Dows almost starved her to death ! 

Not a great while afterwards they went to live 
in “the doctor’s” house, again; and if you wan) 
to see the human countenance do its worst in 
the way of horror and disgust, say boarding. 
house, to Nina Dow. 


He 


For the Companion. 
ANT SELDEN’S WASHING-DAY. 


Don’t fancy now that I’m going to tell you 
about some good old Aunt Selden. I know how 
to spell, and I assure you the hero of my story 
did not have a single letter more in the name he 
went by, than I have just written in my title. 

He was one of the original ‘‘odd fellows,” [ 
suspect, for he lived alone, without so much as 
dog or cat for company, in a small log-house of 
his own making, away in one of the loneliest hill- 
side lots of ancient Pemmacut. 

I cannot tell you how his face looked. He 
never showed it. His dress was a miscellaneous 
collection of leathery-looking patches, which he 
had worn so long, both night and day, that they 
had become greased together into one patch, as 
if cemented and rolled in a rubber mill. 

His hair had never been acquainted with comb 
or shears. On his face was a shabby length of 
untended red beard, and on his head he wore an 
old felt hat as shapeless and greasy as his clothes, 

Ant’s business was any thing he could get— 
and so was his food. Kind people often brought 
Lhim out a good dinner, where he stopped fora 
job of work. Few ever invited him into their 
houses. His habits of life had made him like 
the forbidden animals in Leviticus—in one re- 
spect. Nobody ever worked with him, unless 
they could manage to keep on the windward side 
of him all the time. 

What drove the fellow to his lonesome, filthy 
way of living was the subject of much guessing, 
but the true solution of the mystery remained 
untold—nor was it of much importance. Wan- 
dering about in his ill-smelling rags, with his 
fearfully filthy face and hands, and bunking 
like a bear, at night, in his still more filthy ken- 
nel of a house, the shiftless fellow provoked a 
kind of indignant compassion in all good people. 

One summer, when the Fourth of July was 
drawing near, the boys and girls of Pemmacut 
planned a picnic at Beaver Brook. This wasa 
place of pleasant water and woodland, where 
good fish abounded, and wild strawberries ina 
neighboring clearing were plentiful enough to 
keep young lips and fingers busy half the day. 

Now it happened that Ant Selden’s cabin 
stood only about a quarter of a mile from this 
proposed resort, and the lively young folks, as 
was natural, brought in his name quite often in 
their talk about the merry-making, cracking 
many a joke over the unwashed hermit. 

Finally, it was decided that the party should 
make Selden a visit, and surprise him with some 
characteristic present. And a plan was fixed 
upon, which, as a practical charity, deserved a 
gold medal from the Humane Society. 

Just at daylight on the morning of the Fourth, 
when the holiday guns and bells were dinning 
their loudest in the distant village, a well-loaded 
wagon stopped a few rods from Ant Selden’s 
cabin. Five tall, stout young fellows, disguised 
as Indians, jumped out of it. 

The last of them, before he alighted, carefully 
lowered a large kettle to his companions. In 
scarcely more time than it takes to tell it, the 
quick hands of the mysterious party had mount- 
ed the kettle on forked stakes, filled it with wa- 
ter from a spring near by, and built a rousing 
fire under it! Then four of them went to tlc 
cabin, leaving the fifth to feed the fire. Inside, 
“dirty Selden”’ slept soundly among his rags— 
too far from bells and guns to be disturbed by 
them. There was no difficulty in opening the 
bungling door. What a hole for a human be- 
ing to be in! Half stifled with the villanous 
odors, the young “Indians’’ uttered an instinc- 
tive and simultaneous “‘ugh!” 

“Hurry!” muttered one of them. “There’s 
too many of us here to live long.” 

And forthwith Ant was vigorously shaken up 
on his bunk. He started, horror-stricken, to find 
himself confronted by four powerful savages, 
who glared and grinned at him in all the hide 
ousness of paint and feathers. 

At once they siczed him by his four limbs and 
bore him struggling into the open air. 

They could not stop for explanations. They 
had come sufficiently strong-handed to make 
explanations unnecessary. A terribly peremp- 
tory proceeding, no doubt poor Selden thought 
—if he thought at all. 





They carried him towards the big fire. Ant 
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howled with fright, and begged to be let alone. 
But he might as well have appealed to the town 
clock to stop the sunrise. 

In an incredibly short space of time he found 
himself stripped of his filthy clothing. A pail 
of cool water douched over him took the noise 
out of him pretty effectually, and did more to 
make him tractable than threats. 

Then came the exercise—and never in all his 
life had the poor fellow been put through such 
a course of torments. A pair of great shears 
flashed over his head and face, and some less 
than a pound of his hair was gone. In a min- 
nte a coat of soap suds was given him, and then 
half-a-dozen hands did vigorous scrubbing with 
floor brushes to remove the dirt. 

The volunteer scouring committee made thor- 
ough work of “dirty Selden.” They lathered, 
sponged, scraped, polished him; they rinsed him 
with warm water and cold, and at last mopped 
him off with nice clean towels. 

All this was done so rapidly and so strenuous- 
ly that Ant found hardly a place to put ina 
protest. Whenever he began to kick or com- 
plain, there came the sharp, short reminder, “Be 
still, and you won’t be hurt,” and Ant would 
submit again. 

What could an objective case, governed by 
five active verbs, do better than to submit? 

Satisfied, finally, with the results of their ex- 
periment in hydropathy, the young operators 
set him on his feet, and speedily introduced him 
into a complete suit of clean clothes. By this 
time Ant comprehended the situation too well 
to make any more resistance. 

Nobody would have known him as he stood 
up for the first time clean. He didn’t know him- 
self. 

However, his new friends had not yet done 
with him. They unloaded the wagon, made him 
get into it, and one of their number officiating 
as driver, promptly conducted him away to the 
village to receive the finishing touches at pro- 
fessional hands. 

Meanwhile, the four who stayed behind, after 
enjoying a hearty laugh at the success, so far, 
of their soap-and-water campaign, fell to work 
with renewed energy to carry out the rest of 
their plan. 

Another kettle was hung. When two fires 
had been put briskly burning to heat water, a 
third was kindled to consume the ruins of Ant’s 
old pig-sty existence. 

His cast-off rags went into it first, of course. 
Then followed the sacking of the cabin, with 
long sticks and a rusty pair of tongs. 

Rags out of the broken window; rags out of 
the old thatch, mouldy and infested; rags out of 
cracks round the chimney, worse infested; rags 
outof chinks in the wall, worse still; rags of un- 
known uses in corners, worst of all and full of 
crawling horrors. Ancient hay and straw, on 
which the filthiest man in town had slept for 
many a ycar, with tatters of skins and bedding, 
all promptly found their way out of doors, amid 
shouts of mingled glee and loathing, and were 
flung into the fire. 

Next came forth two greasy stools, a greasy 
chair, a few greasy almanacs, books and papers, 
a greasy old gun, a greasy tobacco-box, with 
some pestilent looking pipes, half-a-dozen greasy 
brown tin pans and cups, an iron pot and frying 
pan crusted with grease like an old paint kettle, 
and a rickety little stove, that appeared to have 
had the small pox first, and the measles after- 
wards. 

All the iron ware went into the fire with the 
tags. Pipes and tobacco box went the same way. 
The tin and wooden ware quickly received a 
coating of strong soft soap, and was set aside to 
soak. The old gun was scoured, cleaned out, 
fired in honor of the day and of the purification 
of its owner, and then covered with a wash of 
turpentine. A hoe and a broom were now pro- 
duced, and the two bravest youngsters of the 
company undertook to exterminate the litter, 
dust and spider webs from the hut. They suc- 
ceeded tolerably well after an active fight of half 

an hour, whereupon the others, with a pan of 
brimstone ready, took possession, and stopping 
every hole as tightly as possible, lit a lamp un- 
der the pan to smoke out the rest of the vermin. 

That done, our four reformers closed and 
corked the door. Leaving the empty cabin to 
Steep a season in sulphuric acid gas, they took 
from their ample load some lime and a large 
tub, and soon set cooking a plentiful quantity of 
whitewash. 

Then, after washing themselves, they satdown, 
laughing, to lunch, on the grass. 

Ant Selden and his “Indian” attendant made 
good time to the village, and rattled through the 
main street to the barber’s shop. Jocose cries 
and volleys of fire-crackers saluted them. But 
nobody knew Ant. The respectable looking gen- 


Stopping at the striped pole, they found the 
barber standing, expectant. He had received 
his orders the night before, and was ready to 
perform his part in the adventure to the best of 
his ability. 
“Why, Ant, is this you?” roared the honest 
man, his face in a broad grin, as he welcomed 
the newly-scoured hermit and seated him in the 
big shaving-chair. 
Ant was rather taciturn, but it was plain to 
see that he did not feel very miserable. The 
rubbing and the ride in the morning air had 
stirred his blood cheerily, and he was a new man 
already, in spite of himself. 
So, when the shampooing, and clipping, and 
shaving were over, and he stood up again in 
fragrant consciousness of bay water and a clean 
skin, and looked in the great glass, and for the 
first time since he could remember, found his 
own face! his expression of puzzled delight was 
laughable to behold. He actually broke Mto a 
broad grin. 
“There, Ant, you’re a handsome man, now,” 
said the barber, as he took leave of him at the 
door. ‘Hope you'll call on me as often as once 
a week.” 
And Ant and his amused guide mounted the 
wagon seat again. 
A jovial old farmer, who lived at the other 
end of the village, had been let into the secret of 
the cleaning scrape, and had readily engaged to 
find something to keep Selden busy all day with 
him. 
To his house the two now went, and were 
greeted on their arrival with another hearty peal 
of laughter. 
“Ho, ho, ho!” shouted the old farmer. “Ant, 
to be sure! [’d go through the mill myself to 
come out as new as that. Upon my word, you’re 
a finer looking young fellow than any of us.” 
The driver here bowed low with his Indian 
cap, and in a tone of mock admonition, as if to 
put the farmer on his manners, introduced “Mr. 
Selden,” at which the old man burst into a roar 
of laughter again. 
“See here, you madcap,” cried he, “if you’ve 
been and passed off another man on me for Ant 
Selden, Pll never forgive you. Hang meif I 
should know this fellow from the man in the 
moon.” 
“All right, sir,” replied the youngster, as he 
drove away. 
Higher and higher, and warmer and warmer 
climbed the sun of the “glorious Fourth.” Seven 
o’clock came, and the pioneer party at the old 
hut had finished their breakfast, and sat, divest- 
ed of their Indian fixings; talking and waiting. 
Hurrah! All eyes looked down the hillside, 
and there was their tall comrade, clad now in 
his proper garb, returning with a two horse 
team from the village and a load of twelve mer- 
ry boys and girls. Behind him came a single 
wagon and six more riders merrier than the 
first. 
Cheer upon cheer rang through the air, as the 
whole party now came together, with waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, and then as their eyes 
fell on the steaming kettles and other prepara- 
tions, and the full drollery of their errand burst 
upon them, their hurrahs broke in peals of mirth, 
and ali voices joined in an unrestrained chorus 
of laughter. 
In atrice the wagons were unloaded, and a 
dozen or more mops and brushes were pulled 
from under the seats and added to the other ap- 
paratus already on the ground. The door and 
window of the cabin were now opened, and the 
fumes of sulphur allowed to pass out, while the 
girls got ready for work. Pails of hot water 
were brought, and very soon thirteen fun-loving, 
resolute young misses attacked the floor and 
walls of the old hut, and their vigorous efforts 
ere long told wonderfully on the inside appear- 
ance of the oily, smoky, sooty den. 

Faugh! 
twenty years’ nastiness! 


they never enjoyed any thing better. 


pendence. 


boys to fetch the rinsing water. 
was swashed through the dingy dwelling. 


through the Augean stables. 





tieman, with a good hat, was a stranger to all 
Pemmatut, 


chimney with clean, sweet-smelling lime. 


To think of all that accumulation of 


If the job had not 
been undertaken as a freak of holiday fun, it 
would have been penance for those girls to 
attempt the clearing of such a house. But 
they wens at it with a will, and declared 
There was 
a spice of sauciness in thus invading poor Ant’s 
premises, that seemed just the thing for Inde- 


At last the scouring was done, and then for 
ten minutes there was work in earnest for all the 
Pail after pail 
The 
oldest and wisest youth of the company declared 
it was like Hercules turning the river Alpheus 


A course of mops and drying cloths succeed- 
ed, after which the girls pronounced the house 
ready for the whitewashers, and half the males 
of the party accordingly armed themselves with 
brushes, and proceeded to coat the walls and 


Nor did our jovial and enterprising young 
friends quit the spot till they had put every 
thing in its place, indoors and out, and left dirty 
Ant’s premises as tidy and smooth as a Quaker 
dairy. A small mattress and some decent bed- 
clothes, a white window curtain, a little table, 
a good lamp, and some new books and papers 
were added to the poor fellow’s “furniture,” and 
the “Selden Health Committee” resolved them- 
selves into a picnic party again. 

They were in higher spirits than ever when 
they took their departure, I assure you, for all 
knew that a good act had been done. So, after 
a pleasant afternoon spent in fishing and straw- 
berrying at Beaver Brook, with a five o’clock 
dinnerin the grove, they rode back to the village 
a ood deal better satisfied with their Fourth of 
July than if they had wasted their time and 
money in holloing and burning gunpowder. 

As for Ant, who had never cared any thing 
about holidays, this particular one, rendered 
bright and memorable by his first experience of 
cleanliness, passed so quickly with him, and its 
work went off so easily, that at sundown he felt 
as fresh as a rested boy, and fully equal to work- 
ing all night. 

His appetite was wonderful, too, and there 
was something so wholesome and human-like in 
being allowed to eat at a good table with decent 
people, and feeling that he was not offensive to 
anybody, that he fairly made up his mind not to 
harbor any ill will against the young fellows 
who had overhauled him so in the morning, even 
if he shou!d ever find out who they were. 

When he went home that evening, it was in 
Farmer Didbin’s wagon, and with the genial old 
gentleman himself for company, besides a dou- 
ble day’s wages in his pocket. But to see the 
honest soul’s pleased confusion and awkward 
wonderment when he entered his little log house, 
and saw the cheerful alterations made there, was 
a treat worth a longer ride than the farmer took 
for it. The old farmer was never weary of de- 
scribing the seene—and none knew how to do it 
better than he. 

If the young folks of the Pemmacut picnic 
party deserved the credit of unmaking poor, dir- 
ty Ant, it was Farmer Didbin who made “Mr. 
Selden.” So kindly and prudently did the good 
old man talk to him and deal by him, that he 
could not but see that it was well worth his while 
to preserve cleanly habits, and seek the society 
of good and cleanly people. 

Instead of falling back into his bear’s life 
again, Ant from this time showed an ambition 
to appear respectable, and keep his house and 
garden neat and attractive. After awhile he 
built additions, and bought stock, and, as true 
as you live, at last he married an humble but ti- 
dy and good-hearted woman, who made his 
home always bright and wholesome, and his 
heart glad. i 

There is a certain gloom supposed to pertain 
to “washing days,” but I think you will agree 
with me in saying that the first white spot in the 
calendar of Ant Selden’s life was that Fourth of 
July washing day. 





LOST OVERBOARD. 

It is long ago, and I was but a youngster at 
the time, when my memory received the first in- 
delible impression—the first of those few deep 
marks which, no matter what follows, endure to 
the end. 

After a long East Indian voyage, prosecuted 
with almost uniform prosperity and success—as 
if to make the dread incident I am about to nar- 
rate all the more terrible and impressive—the 
good ship Centurion safcly neared the crucl Bay 
of Biscay. 

Here a strong south-west gale arose, and grad- 
ually, sail by sail, the snowy wings of our ves- 


same evening we took in the first reef. 

“We're goin’ t’ have a dirty night of it,” said 
old Jack Lamb, oracularly, as I went forward 
after the reef had been taken in and the ropes 
had been coiled up. 

It was the second “dog-watch,” from six to 
eight P. M., and all the crew were lounging 
about on deck, doing as they pleased, until eight 
bells should strike (cight o’clock), when the first 
watch of the night would be set. All hands 
seemed slightly depressed. A tacit consent was 
unanimously accorded to Jack’s prophecy of a 
“dirty night.” 

I could not help noticing that one Fred How- 
ard, who was making his first voyage, sat cow- 
ering under the lee of the bulwarks, in a way 
very different from his usual brisk and gay man- 
ner. He was one of the youngsters in my watch, 


and going to his side, I sat down by him upon 
the deck; finding, however, that it was impossi- 
ble to rally him from his unwonted melancholy, 
and feeling surprised to see how pale he looked, 
and how frequently he secmed to shudder, in a 
way very different from a shiver from the cold, I 








sel were reluctantly reduced, until at dusk the 


left him to his own thoughts, and at cight bells 
turned in, thinking no more of the matter. 

Just before midnight (when we, the watch be- 
low, would have been called on deck to take our 
regular turn of duty,) I was rudely and harshly 
aroused by the hoarse shouting of the boat- 
swain’s mate,— 

“All hands, ahoy! All hands reef topsails, 
ahoy! Star’ bowlines, ahoy! Turn out there, 
below! Bear a hand; beara hand, my hearties!”” 
with many other startling nautical adjurations, 
far more forcible than elegant. 

Upon reaching the deck we at once received 
orders to furl the fore and mizen topsails, spank- 
er and foretopmast-staysail, and close reef the 
maintopsail, in order to lay the ship to. 

The wind had suddenly increased to a perfect 
hurricane, and the brave old Centurion was 
plunging through and over the great dark masses 
of black, inky-looking water, at the rate of at 
least eleven or twelve knotsan hour. It was ev. 
ident that, for safety, we had not a moment to 
lose in shortening sail. Indeed, from the stern, 
anxious look upon the captain’s face, I knew 
that we were in some danver. 

The two best helmsmen in the ship were at the 
wheel, and until sail was reduced, it toek all 
their care and skill to keep us from broaching- 
to, in which case, broadside on to the heavy seas, 
we should have had our decks swept, and been 
in a critical situation. 

We had a strong crew, so the fore and mizen 
topsails were clewed and furled together; then 
up we ran to reef the maintopsail. All went 
well until we were laying down from aloft after 
this last operation. I was within a few feet of 
the deck, in the weather main-shrouds, when a 
heavy sea broke on board just below me, and the 
next moment I heard the appalling cry,— 

“A man overboard! A man overboard!” 
Getting down on deck as fast as I could, I ran 
aft on the poop, in response to the second mate’s 
prompt order,— 

“Lay aft to the quarter-boat, men. “ Bear a 
hand! bear a hand!” 

I was just in time to see the white, upturned, 
imploring face of my poor messmate, Fred How- 
ard, as a great wave swept him past to leeward 
under our stern; his hair all wet and tangled, 
and the agony, the terrible expression on his 
wan features lighted up by the ghastly flicker of 
the sparkling white sea-foam breaking from the 
crests of the waves. 

Already, without a word, brave old Jack Lamb 
had sprung into the frail little cutter on the star- 
board davits, and taken his station ready to un- 
hook the after tackle; an equally gallant young 
foretopman being as quickly at the fore one; 
whilst other hands were taking hold of the falls, 
ready to lower away; and several daring men 
stood hanging to the mizen-chains, prepared to 
take their place in the boat. Poor Fred was the 
darling of the crew, and it was quite unnecessary 
to call for volunteers. 

“Let me go, sir. Let me try to save him,” I 
heard the second mate say to the captain, im- 
ploringly.® “The cutter’s 2 good sca-boat, and 
the men are willing.” 

“No, Mr. Laurie, no!” cried our gray-headed, 
weather-beaten old commander, and I saw great 
tears in his usually stern, hard eyes. 

The poor boy’s: mother was a dear friend of 
his, and had entrusted him, her only son, to his 
care, 80 I knew how bitterly the refusal must 
have grieved him to the heart. 

“Impossible — utterly impossible! No boat 
could live a moment in this heavy cross-sea. 
The finest lifeboat in the world would be uscless. 
With that cockle-shell I should only be sacrific- 
ing many lives if I permitted you to go.” 

Then, turning to the anxious, sorrowful crew, 
he cried,— 

“Come out of the boat, men. Make fast the 
falls. The cutter would be swamped instantly. 


Quick, now, quick! Throw the life-buoy over- 
board with a line bent on; it is the only chance 
to save the poor boy.” 

In a moment this order was obeyed; but, alas! 
poor Fred was already out of sight astern. Slow- 
ly and reluctantly the brave seamen left the 
boat, but confidence in their captain’s proved 
ability, and very little reflection, must have told 
them how vain would have been their efforts. 

And so, in an instant, without the slightest 
warning, a life had been snatched from our 
midst—a young soul had been gathered to its 
The poor boy had been but a few feet 
below me in the rigging, and the sudden dash of 
sea must have washed him overboard. One faint 
and agonized cry—an imploring cry for help 
where no kelp could be given—one fleeting 
glimpse of that fair young face, pale and ghastly 
in the agony of death, was the last we ever heard 
or saw of our poor shipmate. 

The gale subsided, but it was days cre 2 smile 
was seen of the sound of merriment was heard. 
We knew, too, how a heart at home would bleed 
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and break; how our lost shipmate’s poor moth- 
er, watchful, sleepless and anxious when the 
winds whistled only too rudely round her quict 
little cottage, would suffer inexpressible agony 
when, instead of the longed-for darling sailor- 
boy, came the cruel story of his death. 
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THE POETS WHO “LISPED IN 
NUMBERS.” 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his ‘‘Lives of the Po- 
ets,” remarks that Cowley, Milton and Pope 
“Jisped in numbers.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that not only 
these, but that nearly all of the classical English 
poets gave evidence of their inspiration at a very 
early age. The Attic becs swarmed about their 
cradles as around Pindar’s, of old. 

Abraham Cowley, an affected but once ad- 
mired writer of verse, begun his literary life at 
the age of ten, producing a poem with the high- 
sounding title of “The Tragical History of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe.” At the age of twelve he 
wrote a poem under a title as ambitious,—‘Con- 
stantia and Philetus.” At fifteen, he published 
a volume of poctry which he dedicated to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The child-wonder blazed for 
a time, “the comet of a seas6n.” Only book- 
worms read his poetry now. Even Pope, long, 
long ago, wrote: 

“Who now reads Cowley? . . . 
Forgot his epic, nay, Pindaric art. 
But still I love the language of his heart.” 

Perhaps some reader of the Companion may 
like to know how well Cowley could write in his 
boyhood, and would like to take the scent of his 
“Early Blossoms,” that still delight those who 
wander back to the literary fields of the past. 
The following noble lines were written by him 
when he was about fifteen years of age: 

“Thus would I double my life’s fading space, 
For he who runs it well twice runs his race. 
And in this true delight,— 

These unbought sports, that happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say, each night, 

To-morrow let my sun his beams display, 
Orin clouds hide them; I have lived to day.” 

Milton wrote elegant Latin poetry in child- 
hood, and he became so enamored of classical 
lore, that at the age of twelve, he was accus- 
tomed to pore over his books until midnight. 

Pope used to say that he could not remember 
the time when he did not “make verses.” He 
composed his fine “Ode on Solitude,” at the age 
of twelve, and he produced very skilful transla- 
tions in boyhood. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, according to Boswell, 
gave evidence of genius in childhood. When he 
was four years of age, his pent-up inspirations 
blazed forth in the following stanza on a certain 
defunct duckling, the eleventh of a brood: 

“Here lies good Master Duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on. 

If he had lived, 'twould been good luck, 
For then we'd had an odd one.” 

The Attic bees evidently “swarmed about his 
mouth,” and, we are sorry to add, “attic” bees 
swarmed about the good doctor during the great- 
er portion of his life. bd 

Byron wrote some charming lyrics in his boy- 
hood, unfolding, with wonderful skill, the ten- 
der and susceptible feelings of youth. Shelley 
was a poet by nature—a dreamy, solitary child. 
His leisure was devoted to his books, to abstrac- 
tions and flights of faney, and, at such hours, 
he became unconscious of outward scenes and 
circumstances, and seemed, to live alone in an 
ideal world of his own. We are told that it was 
often difficult to break the spell of the young 
poet’s waking dreams, and that when the spell 
was broken, and the airy fabric in his imagina- 
tion dissolved, his eyes would flash, his lips 
quiver, and his voice tremble, and that he would 
utter expressions that seemed like the language 
of invisible spheres of beauty and song. 

Theearly genius of Chatterton resembled Shel- 
ley’s. He used to wander in childhood among 
the vaulted tom"s and storied marbles in the 
grand old church of St. Mary Redcliffe, on the 
Avon, and dream of the past as it never existed, 
and of the future as it never would be. He de- 
voted his pocket money to books, and at the age 
of eleven he had read some seventy volumes of 
notable works, principally of theology and _his- 
tory. He used to spend his holidays alone, 
locked in his room, indulging in poetic reverie, 
and breathing out his glowing thoughts in 
sweetly flowing rhythms and musical rhymes. 

But both Shelley and Chatterton had un- 
healthy minds, both became infidels, and both 
gave evidence of insanity. Shelley perished mis- 
erably at an early age, and Chatterton put a pe- 
riod to his life at the age of seventeen. 

We can find little worthy of imitation in the 
youthful habits of these valueless poets. It is 
not dreaming, but manly action that ennobles 
young minds and makes them a blessing to the 
world, 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was 2 playless day- 


the age of fifteen, he had read through all of the 


had acquired a very extensive knowledge of the 
works of the ancient classical poets. Charles 
Lamb speaks of him as “the inspired charity 
boy, to whom the casual passer through the 
cloisters listened, entranced with admiration, as 
he unfolded, in deep and sweet intonations, the 
mysteries of Gamblichus or Plotinus, or recited 
the Greek of Homer or Pindar.” 

Cowper wrote well at an early age, and Rob- 
ert Southey wrote many poems before he was 
fourteen, which he destroyed. 

Dr. Watts commenced the study of Latin at 
the age of four, and he composed poctry at a 
tender age, for which his father gave him a 
whipping. He tells us that he wrote verses from 
the age of fifteen to fifty. 

Bishop Heber, the author of the well known 
missionary hymn, “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” and of the Christmas carol, ‘‘Hail the blest 
morn when the Great Mediator,” translated 
Phedrus at the age of seven, which is by far 
the most wonderful example of precocity that 
we ever met in the life of any author. 

Among American pocts, Bryant is the most 
noticeable for early attainments. He wrote poe- 
try for the local papers at the ageof ten. At 
the age of fourteen he collected and published a 
volume of poems, and at the age of nineteen he 
produced ‘“‘Thanatopsis,” perhaps the most fin- 
ished and enduring composition of his pen. 

Longfellow wrote some very fine poems in his 
early years, among them “The Hymn of the Mo- 
ravian Nuns,” and ‘Sunrise on the Hills.”” Ed- 
ward Everett entered the university at the age 
of thirteen, and, while an undergraduate, con- 
ducted a literary periodical, for which he pre- 
pared some contributions of remarkable finish 
and beauty. 

Wonderful as are these data, they are equalled 
by instances of precocity in the lives of English 
female writers. At some other date we will tell 
you something of these charming poet children. 
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THE AMERICAN CENTENARY. 

Though it is more than five years to the time 
of the occurrence of the Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, measures 
have been commenced for the proper observance 
of the day. A bill has passed the United States 
House of Representatives, to hold an Interna- 
tional Exhibition on the Fourth of July, 1876, at 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, it will be recollected, was the 
scene of some of the most important of the civil 
events of the American Revolution, at the head 
of which must ever stand the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence, on the Fourth of 
July, 1776. At that time it was the greatest 
place in British North America, and, with the 
exception of a few cities in Spanish America, it 
was the greateston the American continent. 
Mexico and Lima, and perhaps the Havana, 
were, we believe, the only larger towns a century 
ago, and Philadelphia has left them all far be 
hind. 

New York, which now leads all our cities, was 
not of so much importance as Philadelphia in 
those days. Besides, the latter was then the 
most central of all our cities. Both Southern 
men and Northern men could reach it easier than 
any other large town—but it was a long journey 
for Boston men to make, and also for Charleston 
men. But they got there, and they did a great 
work after they got there. 

During a great part of the Revolution, Phila- 
detphia was in fact, though notin terms, the cap- 
ital of thenewnation. The English took it, after 
the defeat of our army at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, in September, 1777. They held it till June, 
1778, when they were forced to return to New 
York, because they were afraid the Comte 
d’Estaign’s fleet, from France, would block 
them in by sea, while Washington’s army 
would assail them by land, and so they would 
be in great danger of destruction. Indeed, had 
not the French fleet been delayed by adverse 
winds, they would have been caught in a trap, 
and Yorktown would have been anticipated at 
Philadelphia by more than three years. 

During the greater part of the administrations 
of President Washington and of President John 
Adams, Philadelphia was the capital of the Unit- 
ed States under the present system of govern- 
ment. It should have so remained. The crea- 
tion of Washington as the capital was unfortu- 
nate. It helped lead to secession, and doubled 
the difficulties of the civil war. The fact that 
Washington is our capital caused, at the least, 
the death of two hundred thousand men, and 
added millions of dollars to our national debt. 





As Philadelphia had the good fortune to be the 
| birthplace of the nation, and to be closely con- 
‘cerned with the great movements of our early 


dreamer in boyhood, and before he arrived at | 


volumes in a London circulating library, and | 





history, we think Congress has done well in seek- 
ing to promote the celebration there of the Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the leading event of our 
history, which is also one of the greatest events 
of all history. But it should do more than it 
has done. It should make handsome appropri- 
ations to pay the cost of a celebration that 
shall be worthy of the event, of the place, and of 
the nation. 

Five years and five months in which to pre- 
pare for the International Exhibition do not af- 
ford more than time enough for adequate prepa- 
ration, considering how much is to be done, and 
how large and how various must be the labor in- 
volved. Philadelphia will do justice to the 
country, to the occasion and to herself, beyond 
doubt,—but it will require years of work to 
prevent failure; and she does not mean to fail. 





+ THE PRAYER-SEEKER. 
Along the aisle where prayer was made, 
A woman, all in black arrayed, 
Close-veiled, between the kneeling host, 
With gliding motion ofa ghost, 

Passed to the desk and laid thereon 

Ascroll, which bore these words alone: 
Pray for me! 

Back from the place of worshipping 

She glided like a guilty thing; 

The rustle of her draperies, stirred 

By hurrying feet, alone was heard; 

hile, full of awe, the preacher read, 

Pray for me! 


Back to the night from whence she came, 
To unimagined grief or shame! 
Across the threshold of that door 
None knew the burden that she bore; 
Alone she left the written scroll, 
The legend of a troubled soul,— 

Pray for me! 


Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 
Thou leav’st a common need within; 
Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 
Some misery inarticulate, 
Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid. 

Pray for us! 


Pass or! The type of all thou art. 
Sad witness to the common heart! 
With face in veil and seal on lip, 
In mute and strange companionship, 
Like thee we wander to and fro, 
Dumbly imploring, as as we go,— 

Pray for us! 
Ah, who shall pray, since he who pleads 
Our want perchance hath greater needs? 
Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain. 
And Heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair: 

Pray for us! 
He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 
The mystery of another’s breast. 
Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’erflow, 
Or heads are white, thou need’st not know. 
Enough to note by many a sign 
That every heart hath needs like thine. 

Pray for us! 

J. G. WHITTIER. 


~~ 


AMERICAN TERRITORY AND AMERI- 
CAN TERRITORIES. 

The word territory has more than one mean- 
ing for Amcricans, besides the general meaning 
that it has for all who use the English tongue. 

The word territory is from the Latin territori- 
um, which is from terra, that is, earth. Terra, 
or Tellus, the same with Ops and Rhea, was the 
classic personification of the earth, — Mother 
Earth, as we call her, who at last kindly receives 
us all into her benevolent bosom. 

With slight variations the word belongs to all 
languages, or they have its equivalent. But it 
is used variously in our language, there being, 
to apply a French form of speech, territory and 
territory. 

For example, there is the territory of Boston. 
Such territory means all the land that lies with- 
in the bounds, or belongs to the jurisdiction of 
the city of Boston. The city of Roxbury, a few 
years since, formed the territory of Roxbury,— 
but when Roxbury was annexed to Boston, that 
place became part of the territory of Boston, in 
the generally used sense of the word, which siz- 
nifies the land possessions of the community 
spoken of or alluded to. 

Apply this to the American nation, and we 
have the entire country to which we belong, and 
which belongs to us. The American territory— 
or the territory of the United States—stretches 
from the Atlantic Ocean on the east, to the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the west; and it embraces every 
acre and every inch of land over which we hold 
sway,—whether it be included in a State, or 
form part of a Territory,—whether it lies in 
Maine, or in Alaska. 

Another meaning of the word relates to the 
distant possessions of a country. Thus, Algeria 
is French territory in Northern Africa. The isl- 
ands of Cuba and Porto Rico make Spanish ter- 
ritory in America; and the Philippine Islands 
form yet mere remote Spanish territory. 

All these islands are territories of Spain, just 
as Australia is English territory, —and just as 
San Domingo would become territory of the 
United States, should President Grant carry out 


tory means Old Spain, or the country of the 
Spaniards; but Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines are territories of Spain, or Spanish territo- 
ries. 

But there is a third American use of the word, 
which we believe to be local, (that is, it belongs 
to “‘the American lan- guage,” as the late Czar 
Nicholas used to call it,) and we know it is not in 
common use elsewhere. Indeed, it could have 
originated nowhere else, as it is one of the many 
outgrowths of our political modes of life. 

We allude to the use of the word in connection 
with some specific, definite and universally rec- 
ognized community; as, Washington Territory, 
or the Territory of Washington; Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, or the Territory of Wyoming; Utah Ter. 
ritory, or the Territory of Utah. 

These American territories have grown out of 
our system, and are results of Amcrican ideas 
and practices,—the idea and practice in this in- 
stance being, that a country that is necessarily 
dependent should be as little dependent as pos. 
sible; and that while thus dependent it should 
be steadily training for independence. The 
American Territory is the dependent child,—the 
American State is the independent man; but the 
child even is free. 

That the word Territory is thus used is acci- 
dental, for it was originally used here in the old 
sense, and convenience dictated the additional 
meaning of the word, as applied to a particular 
community in this country. 

In our second paper we shall endeavor to ex- 
plain what sort of a community is an American 
Territory. 
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A ROBBERY. 
The spring of the year 186- was remarkable at 
Rome for the great number of robberies commit- 
ted by the natives upon unsuspecting travellers. 
No place of resort had proved more favorable to 
the robbers than that most noble of all the 
ruined monuments of ancient time—the world- 
famed Colosseum. 
Parties visiting it by day and by night, were 
relieved of their purses, watches and other orna- 
ments, by the quick-witted, light-fingered Ital- 
ians, who looked upon all foreigners as their fair 
game. 
My friend,-Mr. Antony Cox, had not been left 
in ignorance of the danger of robbers, but he did 
not choese on that account to forego the pleas- 
ure of a visit to the Colosseum by moonlight. 

He determined, however, to keep a sharp look- 
out when he should arrive at the ruins, and 
also to resist any attempt to rob him. This, he 
thought, would be easy enough, as on that night 
the moon was only just past her full. 

At ten o’clock P. M. he found himself there 
in full enjoyment of the wonderful scene. The 
bright moonlight striking the old stone walls, 
illuminated the greater partof the building, and 
threw a melancholy pallor on the faces of the 
people assembled there. 

Mr. Cox had been standing leaning against 
the interior wall, near the entrance of the arena, 
when he was rudely jostled by a man dressed as 
a priest, who, after almost tumbling over him, 
hurried on without apolog 

Cox instinctively clapped his hand upon his 
waistcoat pocket. Watch and chain were both 
gone! To dart after the supposed priest and to 
collar him was the work of an instant. 

“‘Rendez-moi ma montre,” (he could speak no 
Italian), ‘‘or it will be the worse for you.” 

“Non parlo Inglese,” said the priest, affecting 
entire innocence, and apparently in great fear. 

My friend was furious. “Give me back my 
watch!” pointing to his pocket, and shaking the 
priest violently all the while. 

Whereupon, from beneath his cloak, the mis- 
erable ruffian produced watch and chain. 

Mr. Cox inflicted a final shake, pocketed the 
watch, buttoned his coat tightly over it, and hur 
ried away from the Colosseum with greatly ruf- 
fled feelings, and making many good resolutions 
never again to expose himself to be prasticed 
upon by such a nation of thieves. 

He gained his hotel without further adventure, 
took his key from the porter, ran up innumer- 
able stairs to his bedooom, unlocked his door— 
Goodness! What lay conspicuous on his dress 
ing-table? A watch and chain! Whose watch 
andchain? Canit be? Yes! Surely no other! 
His own! 

Then what or whose has he got now in his 
pocket? That priest’s. Out with it. Look atit. 
He has robbed the priest. 

The man, in fear of his life, has given him up 
his own property. He is probably at this mo 
ment lodging an information against him. The 
police are, perhaps, on his track! To rob 4 
priest in this priest-governed city! “Twelve 


thousand monks and priests in Rome alone,” 
rings in his ears. This fact had been casually 
mentioned at the tuble d’hote that very evenins. 





his plan to acquire thatcountry. Spanish terri- 


What shall he do! Shall he try to escape # 
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once from Rome? But there are his things to 
be packed, his hotel bill to settle, his passport to 
be vised. 

No, he will be brave; he will go to the police, 
restore the watch, tell his story, and trust to 
providence. 

He confides his grief to the master of the ho- 
tel, who is a good-natured Frenchman, speaking 
every language under the sun indifferently well. 
He promises his help, goes with him to the au- 
thorities, and enables him to make a satisfactory 
apology for his unintentional raid on a member 
of the church. Mr. Cox was fortunately for- 
civen, and thankfully left the world-renowned 
city, as soon as he could pack his trunk. 
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STRANGE STORY. 

The following, asa curiosity of narrative, shows 
how much romance there may be in reality, and 
as a practical curiosity, testifies how much more 
aworking woman can carn in America than a 
working man can in France. The extract is 
from Hamerton’s book, “The Unknown River.” 
He says: 

“| was greatly astonished at the litue hamlet, 
to hear a man of saddened aspect speak of Bos- 
ton. 

“What Boston? I asked, wondering how he 
should know of any Boston unless there were 
such a place quite near to him in France. 

“Tt is of Boston in the United States of Amer- 
ica that I am speaking, sir,’ answered the man 
of the sad countenance, astonishing me more 
and more, for what French peasant knows that 
the United States exist, or the Atlantic Ocean 
either? So then he told me his tale, and I repeat 
it here for the reader: 

“It is simple and short enough. He and his 
wife were very poor indeed, almost destitute, and 
so, though they loved each other much, she went 
out as anursein Paris. There she entered the 
service of some rich Americans, who, when they 
returned to their own country, offered her terms 
so tempting that.she crossed the Atlantic. 

“Year after year she sent her earnings to her 
husband, and year after year he laid by the hayd- 
won gold, until there was enough of it to buy 
the cottaze he lived in, and a little field or two, 
enough to keep them in independence all their 
lives. 

“He took me into the cottage, and showed me 
his wife’s portrait (blessings on photography, 
that enables a poor man to have a portrait of the 
absent or the dead) and kissed it tenderly in my 
presence, and said how hard the long separation 
was, and how he looked for her return. 

“As he said this the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and he showed me the bright, good walnut fur- 
niture in the cottage, and the fields by the river- 
side, and said that all this comfort was her do- 
ing, all this wealth her winning. She had 
learned to write on purpose that she might write 
to him, and month after month her kindly letters 
came, cheering him under the trial of her long 
absence. 

“It was four years since she had left the cot- 
tage, and for these four lonely years the father 
had been like a widower, and the children had 
grown around him. And now the months went 
even more and more slowly, as it seemed, when 
he wanted them to go faster, for this very au- 
tumn she was to sail and come to enjoy the peace 
she had created. May the ship that brings her 
paddle prosperously across the wide Atlantic, 
and the good woman find her way in safety to 
her own cottage, and to the loyal heart that 
yearns and waits for her so wearily : 

“Fair stands her cottage in its place, 
Where yon broad water sweetly glides; 


It sees itself from thatch to base, 
Dream in the sliding tides.’ ’’ 





ii 
PROUD OF HIS INDIAN BLOOD. 
The peculiarities of the celebraled John Ran- 

dolph, of Roan ke, have been the theme of many 

i sparkling anecdote. Prof. Parsons, of Read- 

ing, Pa., ina letter to the Northern Christian 

Advocate, says of him: 
There is no doubt but that he was descended 

from Pocahontas. He was proud of this. No 

Strancer could be in lis company one hour and 

Temain ignorant of it. He was sure to bring it 


and attractive chromo—THE Doctor. 
of the Picture is eight and one-half by eleven 
inches. 


Mr. Schuyler left the party and approached 


him. 
“Mr. Schuyler, look here”—placing his hand | 
on his ear. . 


“What do you see 
“Nothing,”’ replied Schuyler. 

“Look at that ear—what do you see?” 
“Simply an ear.” 

“Don’t you see Pocahontas there?” 


In order for Schuyler to get away, he finally eee 
said, “I think I do see a little of it.” COULDN’T REMEMBER HIS QUES- 
Mr. Schuyler related this to Parsons. It is be- TION. 


lieved that the aboriginal descendants of the 
country Icft a peculiar mark upon the lobe of the 
ear, which always marked such persons. 
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SPECIAL OFFERS. 

A Three Dollar Picture for One New sub- 
scriber. 

We make a special offer of Prang’s amusing 

The size 


It is beautifully colored, and represents 
a boy trying to give medicine to his favorite 
cat. She evidently appreciates his good inten- 
tions, and his absorbed and anxious face, 
makes a very amusing effect, in contrast with 
his patient’s woe-begone expression. 
The whole picture is well drawn, and will 
make a very pleasing ornament for sitting-room 
or chamber. Its retail price is three dollars, 
and it gives us pleasure to be able to offer so 
good and costly a Premium, for so small a re- 
turn. Almost every one of our friends can get 
one new name—and we have no doubt they will 
improve the opportunity to secure so fine a gift. 
Postage eight cents. 
A Photograph Album for One New Sub- 
scriber. 
This is a very neat album. It will hold r1rry 
PICTURES—has gilt edged leaves and a gilt clasp, 
and is well made. Its size is 5 1-2 by 4 1-2 inch- 
es, and its retail price in the stores is $1 00. 
This is a pretty and a generous Premium, and 
will amply pay for the time spent in securing 
one new name. Postage ten cents. 
a 
THE CHINESE IN NORTH ADAMS. 
It will not be hard work to make Chinese emi- 
grants good American citizens, if they all do as 
well as the colony of shoemakers in North Ad- 
ams. A correspondent of Appletons’ Journal 
says: 

This brings me to say that one of the most 
surprising things about the Chinese colony in 
North Adams is the little stress laid upon the 
observance of heathenism, which we had been 
led to suppose would be adhered to to the last. 
There has been no appearance of idolatry ex- 
cept that a few wecks ago the Chinese foreman 


|on the ice. Just then came a cry from his broth- 
jer, Who had already sunk twice, “O, boys, do 
not let me drown.’ Willie gave one glance, 
and with the words, “I cannot let my brother 
perish,” plunged in to the rescue, and both sunk 
to rise no more alive. The bodies of the two 
brothers were found, clasped in cach other’s 
arms. 


Don Piatt, the popular magazinist, alluding 
to a recent ride on the railroad, rather disre- 
spectfully describes one of those fidgetty, weak- 
minded old people who sometimes try severely 
the good temper of the most courteous conduct- 
ors on the cars: 


A venerable old fellow, endowed by a mysteri- 
ous Providence with human activity, caught the 
conductor by the coat tail, and wanted to know 
if the train stopped for dinner at Chillicothe. 
“Yes, sir, we dine at Chillicothe,’ shouted the 
conductor in the deaf ear of the old gent. One 
would suppose that this was enough, but the 
good old fellow wanted more information, and 
the next time the conductor passed he grabbed 
him again. 

“Young man,” he cricd, working his nose and 
chin, “you said just now that we stopped at Chil- 
licothe for dinner; now I want to ask you a 
question.” 

“Well, sir, what is it?” 

“You sce Lhave not been on arailroad for a 
long time—and you see I have lost all my teeth 
siuce then - and [ want to ask you a question.” 

© Well, sir, what is it?” 

“Dear me, dear me, I believe I have forgotten 
it—you see that my memory is very bad—I can’t 
recollect the smallest thing; why, I can’t recol- 
lect the names of my children; dear me, dear 
me, what was it?” 

“Sort of dinner you'll get?” 

“No, it wasn’t that.” 

“Any thing about the down train?” 

“No, no, I don’t care a straw for any train but 
this train, you see”’— 

The whistle called the conductor away. Half 
an hour after the man captured again the pa- 
tient conductor. 

“I say, young man, I remember that ques- 
tion.” 

“Yes, indeed; what is it?” 

“Tow long do we stay for dinner?” 

The last [saw of the old gentleman the pa- 
tient conductor was helping him into the bosom 
of his loving family at a way station. 

Doubtless he found time to eat dinner then, 
and we hope the poor old man didn’t “have to 
let the hoc-cake be,” because he “hadn’t no teeth 
for to eat” it.” 





PLEASANT MUSICAL ITEMS. 
-arepa has been shipped—not in the “Blue- 
nose” sense or in the Yankee sense—but in a 
way purely complimentary : 





announced to the manufacturer that seven of 
the boys would like to quit work the next day, 
it being the full of the moon, and a day of wor- 
ship. 

But the majority on the other side carried the 
day for work, and Charlic made some pithy re- 
marks to the faithful few which deserve to be 
recorded. 

“Boys,” said he, “you no swear, no steal, tell 
no lies, be good; all much better than worship 
the moon.” 

Meanwhile, a goodly number of the Chinese 
attend, every Sunday, the services of the Metho- 
dist and Baptist churches; special classes of 
them have been formed in the Sunday schools, 
and every Sunday at dusk the whole company 
is taught by volunteer instruction from the ditf- 
ferent religious socicties. 

I do not learn that any of the pupils have 
made special advances toward any particular 
sect. 

They have made good use of their time in ac- 
quiring the English language, committing to 
memory, with surprising speed, the mottoes and 
texts upon placards hung up in their room for 
their instruction by the Sunday school people, 
spending money for school books, and learning 
to read the language as fast or faster than they 
learn to speak it. 

They strive to learn the tongue in its purity, 
and disdain “pigeon English.” In the one great 
principle of charity they seem qualified to set an 
example rather than to follow one. They have 
combined to support one of their comrades who 
is incurably sick, and confined to his bunk. 
They have given lavishly to beggars asking alms 
beneath their windows. 

“You mustn’t let the boys give away all their 
money,” said somebody to Charlie, in the way 
of caution. 

“That no loss,” he replied. “No good refuse 
to give poor people. We do not suffer by that.” 
And more surprising than all was the conduct 
of the “heathen Chinee,” when a contribution- 





mM im conversation some way. He felt that 
Powhattan was lord of all Virginia, and when 
he died he left his legal rights to his daughter, 
and when she died they descended to him, and 
he was king of the whole land. 

There was a “screw loose” somewhere in his 
mextal composition. So long ago as when the 
first steamboat was put upon the Hudson, there 
Was not business enough o keep it employed 
every day, so frequently it would take excursion 
parties up the river. On one occasion quite a 
large party were on board, among their, Ran- 
dolph and‘a Mr. Schuyler, who was a very mod- 
est, shy man, respected by all. While the boat 
Wis going on its way, Randolph started up, went 
— paces from a pariy of ladies, and shouted 

“Mr Schuyler! Mr. Schuyler! will you do me 
the favor to come here?” 


box for foreigu missions, designed expressly for 
the children’s pennies, was passed around the 
Sunday school. He placidly dropped in a dol- 
lar, and thrifty Berkshire holds up its hands in 
amazement. 

a em 


DEATH OF A NOBLE BOY. 
The following may remind our readers of Mrs. 


caped from a wreck : 
Two boys, Willie 


broke through the ice. 





Hemans’ poem on the “Death of Prince Wil- 
liam,” of England, who was drowned while re- 
turning in a boat for his sister after he had es- 


and Allie Merriam, went 
skating at Fulton, Oswe.‘o Co., on Saturday, and 
Their comrades fastened 
their tippets together, and threw one end so that 
Willie could reach it, and he was hauled out up- 


Madame Parepa was recently surprised and 
naturally gratified by the receipt of the follow- 
ing note, subscribed by a firm of ship-brokers in 
New York : “Dear Madam,—We have been called 
upon to give a name to a vessel, and not having 
time to obtain your consent, have taken the lib- 
erty of calling her the ‘Parepw’—trusting that 
the name so honored and beloved in America 
may be to the Parepa a token of the success 
which it represents.” 
The great Norwegian magician has “hung up 
his fiddle and his bow,” and gone to writing 
their obituary—if we may judge from the title of 
his work. An exchange says: 
Ole Bull is not at present giving concerts, his 
time being absorbed in writin a book, which he 
is to entitle, “The Soul of the Violin.”’ It is said 
to contain ideas as fantastic and charming as 
are many of his musical efforts. 
And the “Swedish Jark’’ is still making friends. 
Who can wonder, for this is the beautiful way 
she does it: 

Christina Nilsson gave a concert in an Illinois 
village, on Christmas day, devoting the proceeds 
to the erection of a church for the uses of a col- 
ony of her countrymen. The Swedes were too 
poor to buy tickets, and she gave them a special 
concert afterward. ‘Lhe people crowded around 
her at its close, and greeted her in her native 
tongue. She knelt on the plain board floor and 
kissed all the children, and greeted, among oth- 
ers, a Swedish woman who came forward with a 
tremble on her lips, for she had been a playmate 
of Christina twenty years ago, in Smoland, 
where they bore fagots together from the wood, 

——_+or—_—_—_— 
KING MONGKUT’S FAREWELL, 

The King of Siam treated a lady, who was his 
children’s “English governess,’ rather shabbily 
during the four years of her residence at his 
court, but when, after six months of refusal to 
grant her leave of absence to recruit her broken 
health, he at last gave his consent, he paid her 
the following awkward tribute: 


Mam! you much beloved by ourcommon pco- 
ple, and all inhabitants of palace and royal chil- 
dren. Every one is in affliction of your depar- 
ture; and even that opium-cating secretary, 
P’hra Aleck is very low down in his heart be- 
cause you will go. It shall be because you must 
be a good and true lady. I am often angry on 
you, and lose my temper, though I have large 
respect for you. But, nevertheless, you ought 
to know you are difficuit woman, and more diffi- 
cult than generality. But you will forget and 


a tree; my 1, 5 
9 we learn to do at school; my 12, 13, 2, 4, 16 is a part 
of the body ; my whole is the name of a popular writer. 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 


Tam composed of 19 letters... My 8, i9, 6, 11, 12 is 
17,3, 15, 10 is an animal; my 18, 14, 5, 7 


ANNIE. 
2. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My Jirst isin cat, but not in mouse, 

My second is in church, but not in house; 
My third is in tear, but not in peel, 

My fourth is in rob, but not in steal: 

My Ji/th is in wise, but not in fool, 

My sivth is in thread, but not in spool. 


My whole is 2 country far away. VULCAN. 





hauTBO. 


OCHARADE, 


My Jirst is a method of speech I condemn, 
Its actions few calmly can stand; 

I’m fixed aboard ships, both astern and astem, 
And I also encompass dry land, 


My second is seen in the ship’s onward course, 
In the passage from country to town; 

Or the method by which we our actions enforce, 
And I turn either upwards or down. 


My whole is in every land to be seen, 
Se teh all stations and ranks; 
Worked sometimes by horses, by wind, or by steam, 
Though put out I play terrible pranks. 
G,. M. M. 
5. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


My initials and finals are two fruits. 
. A fruit. 

2. A girl’s name. 

. Belonging to a nose, 

. A beheaded bark. 

An Arabian. 

Head. 

A clergyman. 

. A laugh. 

All, 


OMI OT ORS 


=e 





WORD SQUARE, 


1. Money. 

2. A name. 

8. Frozen rain. 

4. A bird of prey. 


8. 


If a hungry boy goes home from school, 

His head well crammed with many a rule, 

My first will afford him a pleasant sight, 

And make his mouth water with real delight. 

If he finds my whole has a very nice taste, 

He will eat me entirely, and leave none to waste; 

But if like brick should turn out my second, 

The warmth of his anger’s not easily reckoned. 
UNCLE STEPHEN, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Mill-i-cent. 2. Cur-few. 

3. “Be honest, be industrious, be duteous, be virtu- 
ous. [Bee on nest, bee in dust rears, bead ewe tears, 
beaver chewers.] 

4. Wolverhampton. 

5. Falls of Niagara. 

6. Duty, Abinadab, Veil, Ink, Dee. Davin. 

7. Target. 











Aw Unfortunate Eprtror.—An Arkansas 
editor, who is either very fond of a joke, or has 
had 2 sad experience of the responsibilities of his 
position, lately issued “the paper’ without edi- 
torial matter, but with a paragraph at the head 
of the column in which he declared that the 
wives of his subscribers had so occupied his at- 














come back to my service; for | have more conti- 
dence on you every day. Good-by. 


Cr 


tention in calling to show their babies, that he 
had had no time to attend to any thing else. 
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FROZEN. 


We make the following extract from the thrilling 
piece composed by the poet, Mr. Young Eastman, 
same years ago, On an actual occurrence in Vermont 
during a terribly eoid snow storm: 


ThE ni ht sets iu on a world of snow, 
, While the air grows sharp and chill, 
And the warning roar of tlhe fearful blow 
ls heard on the distant bill; 
And the Nerther, see! on the mountain peak, 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek! 
He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow; 
ie shouts on the plains, Ho-ho! ho-ho! 
Aud howls with a savage trill. 


Such a night as this to be foulid abroad, 

| Iu the drifts and the freezing air! 

Sits a shivering dog, in the field, by the road, 
With thée*sidw iu his shesgy — 

He shuts his eyes to the wind and growls; 

Ile lifts His, head and moans and howls; 

Thea crouching low, from the citting sleet, 

His nose is pressed on his quiveriiig feet,— 
Pray what does the dog do there? 


A farmer came from the village plain, 
- ut he lost the travelled way; 
Aud fer hours he trod with might and main 


A pith for his horse and sicigu. 







B..t colder still the cold winds blew, 

Aud deeper still the deep drifts grew, 

Aud w beautiful Morgan brown, 

A rugyies foundered dewn, 
Viexre a log in a hollew lay. 









ed int 
W oufle her master ury 
With a werd ana g 
B ¢ tue snow was deep and the tugs were tight; 
Hi. hauds were nuinb and had lost their might; 
S: he wallowed back to his hulf-tilled sleigh, 
\ .Latrove to shelter himself tul day, 
rith his coat and the buffalo. 


snow, 
tll his breath grew short, 
le blow. 





li: Gas given the last faint jerk of the rein, 
# rouse up his dying -teed; 
Ao d the power dog howl to the blast in vain 
vor he'pin master’s need, 
For a wiile he strives with a wistful ery, 
To catch a giance from his drowsy eye, 
And wags his tail if the rade winds flap 
Fie si.vt of the builulo over his lap, 
Aud whines when he takes no heed. 






The wind goes down and the storm is o’er— 
Tis the hour of midsigit, past, 
The old tres wricie and bend no more 
Ju the Wicrl of the rushiag blast. 
The silent moon, with her peaceful light, 
Lew ks down on the hilis w..i snow all white, 
Ad the giant siacdow of Camel’s Hump, 
‘Loe Dlasted pine wud ie guostly stump, 
Alar on the p.aia are cast, 


But edid and dead, by the hidden log, 
Are they who came from tue town— 
The man in his si igi, and his faithful dog, 
And his beautiiul Morgan brown; 
In the white snow desert, far and grand, 
With his cap on his head and his reins in his hand, 
The dog, wich his nose on his master’s feet, 
Aud the mare, half secn through the crusted sleet, 
Where she lay when she tfloundered down, 


cietinaiaaiaitAcaadiiaisibie 
CAPT. GIRDLER AND HIS KEDGE. 


The main facts of the following most interest- 
ing story were published in the Youth’s Com- 
panion, in Boston, for April 20, 1848, and the 
names, dates of clearance, ete., were furnished 
from the records of the Boston Custom House, 
and, of course, may be relied on as correct. 

As an authentic narrative of a remarkable 
providence, the story deserves republishing, even 
apart from its attractions as a thrilling record 
of adventure: 

“About tifty years ago, there lived in Marble- 
head, Mass., a God fearing sea-captain, named 
Richard Girdler, who sought to make his vessel 
a place of prayer, and who trusted in God amid 
the perils of the mighty deep. 

“One night he was called upon to take charge 
of the brig Farnsworth, which was laden and 
lying in the stream, all ready for voyage. 

“Having arranged matters with the owners, 
Capt. Girdler went on board the brig next morn- 
iner, and found every thing ready, with one ex- 
ception. In his opinion, before starting on so 
long a voyaue, the vessel needed another hawser 
and a kedge, a small anchor, not intended for se- 
enrity from storm, but used in calm weather, to 
steady the vessel, or by carrying it off to a dis- 
tance in a boat, to ‘warp’ or move a ship to an- 
other position when wind and tide do not serve, 
He laid the matter before the owners, and re- 
ceived orders to procure a kedlge, and go back te 
Marbichead and obtain a suitable hawser for it. 

“The kedge was easily found, but he could 
not get such a hawser as he wanted in all Mar- 
blehead, and there was no repewalk there long 
enough to ‘lay’ or twist one, and the weather 
was too rainy to do it out of doors. But he 
would not co without his hawser, and was final- 
ly obliged to have it laid in two glats, or pieces, 
of sixty fathoms each, which, when joined to- 
gether, made a stronz hawser of one hundred 
and twenty fathoms, or seven hundred and twen- 
ty feet in length. 

“Thus provided, the Furrsworth cleared from 
the port of Boston for Liberia, Oct. 8, 1826, and 
sailed on her destined voyage. During the pas- 
sage, the service of God was not forgotten; fam- 
ily worship was regularly maintained when the 
weather would permit; and all who could be 
spared from duty were invited to attend; though 
to of the crew, 





who were Roman Catholics, 
Would not aceept the invitation. 


“About the first of December, 1826, the Farns- 
worth reached the Bay of Gibraltar, and came to 
anchor, and remained there some days, with 
hundreds of other vessels that were moored in 
the bay. On the sixth of the month a heavy 
gale burst upon them with tremendous power, 
and at eleven o’clock it blew a perfect hurricane. 
The Farnsworth parted her small bower, and be- 
gan to drift with the hurricane; soon her best 
bower followed, and away went the brig before 
the wind. 

“What now could be done? No skill could 
avail, no human arm could save them. 

“Shrinking from their awful doom, they raised 
their cries to God, and besought the captain to 
pray with them. On the very verge of destruc- 
tion, they all kneeled upon the deck, while above 
the voice of deep calling unto deep, arose the 
captain’s cry to Him that was mighty to save. 
And he was heard. He who once slept in the 
hinder part of the vessel, and awoke to save His 
disciples from the yawning waves, had a care 
for this ship, where His Word was trusted and 
Ilis-name adored; and when they arose from 
their knees, they found, to their amazement, 
that their ship, which had been driven from her 
moorings when held by three anchors, was now 
heading towards the wind, and riding securely, 
held only by her little kedge—the smailest of the 
whole! 

“On examination afterwards it was found that 
the tluke of the instrument hud caught through 
the ring of « huge old sunken anchor, probably 
lost from some vessel during the bombardment 
of Gibraltar by a Spanish fleet in 1782, forty-four 
years before! 

“God knew all about it, and He knew just 
when to shift the wind to bring the kedge where 
the old anchor was, and to deliver them from 
death by the very means that seemed to portend 
a more swift destruction. 

“He would not suffer Capt. Girdler to go to sea 
without his kedge. A large anchor would not 
answer; it must be a little kedge, just large 
enough to steady a vessel while lying in the 
stream, and small enough so that the fluke of it 
would enter the ring of that old Spanish anchor; 
and it must be fastened to a new cable, strung 
enough to hold the brig. 

“God hears prayer; and those sailors thought 
so; for the two who had refused to join in wor- 
ship at the family altar now refused no more, 
being convinced that God had heard and an- 
swered Capt. Girdler’s prayers.” — Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


—_———_+o—___—_ 
A VIRGINIAN “LOVER’S LEAP.” 


Hardly a famous historic glen or wild scene of 
traditionary romance exists in the country but 
has a “lover’s leap” in it. An interesting legend 
connects itself with one of these poetic jumping- 
off places in the Old Dominion—a “chimney- 
shaped rock”’ rising over a frightful gorge known 
as “the Tunnel.”? We give the story in the lan- 
guage of a writer in the Virginia Tourist: 


* In 179-, what is now called Rye Cove, a small 
settlement near the Natural Tunnel, hemmed in 
by the mountains, was occupied by a fierce In- 
dian tribe, probably the Wyandots. 

Masoa, the daughter of the chief, was enam- 
ored of a young warrior of her tribe, and their 
trysting-place was on the wild heights that over- 
hang the subterranean passage of the mountain. 
llere it was her custom to gather flowers and to 
mect her lover, in the inspiration of the beautiful 
and solitary scene. 

But the old chief had other designs for his 
daughter; he had promised her in marriage to 
the chief of a neighboring tribe, and, scrupulous 
as is the Indian in such affairs, he was relentless 
to the entreaties of his daughter, and angry 
when he discovered that her affections had been 
engaged by another. 

Masoa told her lover, in the accustomed place 
of their meeting, of the fate that had been deter- 
mined for her. He advised, as the only means 
of averting their disappointment, thaton the day 
appointed for the neighboring chief to claim his 
bride, Masoa should escape, ascend the sharp, 
high rock, and there, with her lover, proclaim 
him as her choice to her father and to the party 
who would probably pursue her. The two were 
to threaten to cast themselves from the rock if 
eompassion was not had on their love and the 
maiden released by her father from his hateful 
compact. It was hoped that the prospect of a 
self-immolation so awful, so instant and so 
dreadtul, might touch the heart of the old chief, 
and save Masoa and her lover. 

The day came for the celebration of the mar- 
riage which the father had designed; the neigh- 
boring chief who was to bear away the prize, at- 
tended with numerous followers. 

It was an occasion of barbaric splendor, to 
which all were invited; but Masoa was missing. 
Search was made. Her romantic habit of visit- 
ing the wild scene on the mountain was known, 
aud itis said that a little brother, who had fre- 
quently accompanied her there, now innocently 
directed the party of pursuers. 

These, to the number of several hundred, had 
searched through the cavernous recesses of the 
Tunnel, 

Asscmbled in the amphitheatre below, which 











we haye described, closely mingled in the ardor 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 2, 1871, 








of pursuit, an appalling sight fell on their up- 
lifted eyes—Masoa and her lover on the high 
stem of rock, his strong arm uplifted above the 
screen of woods in clear relief against the sky, 
and embracing it the affrighted but unshrinking 
maiden, who had ascended with him the awful 
altar of immolation. 

She had commenced to speak to the spectators 
below, and she was yet speaking loudly and ve- 
hemently, in the last eager hope of reconciliation 
with her father and of safety for her lover, when 
an arrow whizzed through the air. It had been 
strung by the jealous and disappointed chief be- 
low. 

A stream of blood gushed from the breast of 
the warrior—that breast from which she had 
separated herself but a little space to rise to the 
proclamation of her love; she was seen to clasp 
him in her arms, to look long and tenderly on 
his face, as if inquiring of the death that passed 
over and sealed it; and then, embracing him 
more tightly and uttering a wild, long shriek, 
she leaped down into the air, falling, a mangled 
corpse, on the rocks below, and bearing in her 
not yet loosened arms the dead body of her 
lover. 

The scene is not yet ended; another death 
completes it. Even while Masoa leaped, her 
brother, exasperated, in the quick azony of his 
revenge has stridden behind the assassin chief 
and with one blow killed him. All three of the 
dead bodies are said to have fallen nearly to- 
gether. 

Such is “The Story of Masoa,”’—characteristic 
of the Indian nature. 


POOR, WITH $8,000,000 A YEAR. 


True riches do not consist in mere money, nor 
real poverty always in the want of it. Shake- 
speare makes one of his kings say, with great 
truth and force: 

“We've nothing we can cell our own but death, 


And that small mode! of the barren earth 
\ hich serves as paste and cover to our bones. 





Cover your heads, and mock not flesh and blood with 
solemn reverence. 


I live with bread like you, feel wants, taste grief, 
Need friends’’—— 

In a less serious strain an American writer, 
with small respect for royalty, relieves his mind 
concerning monarchs, whose abundance of mon- 
ey seems to increase their want: 


It is wonderful how some poor people live. 
For example, the Czar of Russia gets only $8,- 
250,000 per annum, or $25,000 perday. The Em- 
peror of. Austria g¢ts only$ 4,000,000 per annum‘ 
or $10,000 per day, and has to support himself 
and a small family on this pittance. King Wil- 
liam of Prussia, manages to keep up an appear- 
ence on $5,000,000 a year or $14,000 per day; 
but is, of course, forced to economize. Victor 
Emanuel, of impoverished Italy, is kept down 
on the miserable pittance of $2,400,000 per an- 
num, or a little less than $7,000 per day. Were 
it not that the climate of Italy is warm, enabling 
him to wear cotton clothes, he would have to 
call on the Pope for some of that dignitary’s old 
coats. 

And then there is Queen Victoria, who is ac- 
tually compelled to play Queen, on $2,200,000 
perannum. If herfamily expenses had not been 
cut down by the marriage of several of her 
daughters, what would become of her? 

Truly, it is wonderful how all these poor 
crowned heads manage to keep body and soul 
toyether. 
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ST. PAUL HAD TO MAKE A WORD. 





Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, remarking on the extent 
to which a nation’s character can be judged 
from its language, and picturing the evident 
moral degradation of people who, like the Chi- 
nese, have no settled word for God, and like 
some of the South Sea Islanders, know no term 
for “holiness, faith, veneration, conscience, truth, 
justice, love, mercy,’’ and the like, says: 

“Even the Greek, with all its wealth of words, 
had, as Wesley long ago observed, no term for 
the Christian virtue of humility, until the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles framed one for it, and for this 
the moral poverty of the classic speech com- 
pelled him to resort to the root conveying the 
idea not of self-abasement in the consciousness 
of utter unworthiness in the sight of a pure and 
holy God, but of positive debasement, meanness 
and miserableness of spirit.” The word thus al- 
luded to by Mr. Marsh is, | find, used four times 
by St. Paul—viz., Acts 20: 19, where it is ren- 
dered “humility of mind:”’ Phil. 2: 8, where it 
is given as “lowliness of mind;” Eph. 4: 2, 
where it is translated “lowliness,”’ and Col. 8: 12, 
where it is translated “humbleness of mind.’’ 

Tapeinophrosyne is the word, and from the 
way it looks here in Roman letters you must 
think that St. Paul had to go far to make it. 


- + — 





A WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

While many brilliant women are exercising 
the feminine gift of talking about the rights of 
their sex, a sturdy emigrant has been doing far 
better, and getting a recognition of her rights 
by the government. An exchange tells the story: 

A few weeks azo a younz Welsh woman, Miss 
Owen Evans, applied at the office of the Clerk 
of the United States District Court in Helena, 
Montana, and declared her desire to take the nee- 
essary steps to become a citizen of the United 
States. When the clerk recovered from his as- 
tonishment, he studied the naturalization laws, 


and then announced to her that she had as fy] 
aright to become a citizen of the United States 
as if she were a man. 

She received her certificate, and then she did 
what no advocate of woman’s rights has been 
smart enough to do, or recommend other women 
todo. She called upon the clerk to make out 
her declaratory statement under the pre-emption 
law of 160 acres of land in Deer Lodye Valley, 
the description of which she furnished. The 
statement was made out and forwarded, and 
now stands on the records of the land office ‘at 
Helena, as No. 1,000. This girl is building g 
house on the farm thus cheaply acquired, and js 
fencing it, and has on it already a considerable 
stock of horned and other cattle. 
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A FRENCH ROMANCE, 

The French are famous for romantic stories of 
women in high life, and Louise Muhlbach gives 
the following report of the early life of the wife 
of Count Benedetti, who was the French minis- 
ter at the Prussian court at the beginning of the 
war: 

A very rich Greek merchant, resident in Alex- 
andria, had two black wives, whom he loved dear- 
ly, and for whose service he provided a large ret- 
inue of beautiful girls. One of his wives one 
day chanced to see acharming white girl, and 
was so pleased with her that she coaxed her hus- 
band into buying her. 

The beautiful slave became a confidential ser- 
vant and companion to her negro mistresses, and 
conducted herself toward them in such a saga- 
cious manner that she became indispensable to 
them. She sang to them, and gossipped, and 
frolicked so gracefully that ennui was banished 
completely. She won their affections, and 
through them also the affection of her master, 
the venerable Greek merchant. 

But the black wives suddenly fell sick one 
day, and before nightfall they were both dead. 
Their disease was known to nobody, and they 
were hastily buried. The beautiful young slave, 
who had not left their side for a moment during 
the few hours of their illness, seemed inconsola- 
ble. She did her best, however, to assuage the 
grief of the ancient merchant, and in this way 
so endeared herself to him that he adopted her 
as his child and heir, since he was too old to 
marry her. 

In course of time the venerable sage rejoincd 
his swarthy wives in the other world, and the 
fortunate nymph came into possession of his 
millions. At this stage of her existence Count 
Benedetti, who was then only a penniless attache 
to the French consulate in Alexandria, offered 
her his hand and heart, and having married her, 
with the aid of her wealth cut for himself a road 
to fame. In this way she who was once a slave 
to slaves, became a star in the circles of the 
French world of fashion. 


NOBLE. 


There are many brave-hearted men whose 
names are never known to fame, but whose 
quiet heroism is more worthy of mention than 
scores of more public deeds of daring which 
readily win praise and renown. Sometimes in- 
stances of self-sacrifice in private soldiers come 
to light which are truly noble. 

During the siege of Metz the supply of chloro- 
form inthe hands of the medical officers became 
very limited. After one of the sorties a soldicr 
was brought to the hospital with his hand 
smashed by a shell. Examination showed that 
some of the shattered bones must be removed. 
The soldier asked to be made insensible during 
the operation. . 

“T have been suffering terribly for the last two 
hours,” said he, “and I do not believe that I 
could support any further yl 

The surgeon was silent. It was a very painfal 
operation, but the chloroform was almost gone. 
Noticing that the surgeon did not reply, after a 
short pause the soldier inquired,— 

“Is the stuff that makes one sleep getting 
short?” 

“Terribly short,” the surgeon said; “it has 
nearly come to an end.” 

The wounded man was silent for a minute or 
two; then he said,— 

“Very well, M. le Docteur, then I will do with- 
out it; some of those who have worse wounds 
than I have, will want it more; only be quick 
about it.” 3 

So saying, he stuffed his handkerchief into his 
mouth, and held out his hand for the operation 
to be —_- This quiet resignation of what 
would have alleviated his own torture for the 
benefit of others was true heroism. 
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WOULDN’T BE DRIVEN. ; 

The art of making people not do what we want 

to have them, comes nearly to perfection in the 

habit of harsh speaking. How much bettera 

courteous request is than any attempt to drive, 
is seen in examples like these: 


I once heard a wife say, “I was not intending 
to go to Mrs. Smith’s party to-night, but Jolin 
said I should not go a step, and now Ill go, if I 
die for it!”’ 

And little Tommy Johnson evinced the same 
spirit when he said, “I’d just as lief give Jim 
Sykes my whistle as not, for it’s a cracked old 
thing, and all the whistle is out of it; but Jim 
said if I didn’t give it to him he’d whip me; and 
now I'll burn it! see if I don’t!” 

If you ever want to influence any person, try 
kindness. Hearts may be softened by love, but 





never by a spirit of hatred and unkindness. And 
if yon should succeed in convincing aman against 
his will, ten to one he will hold to the same 





opinion still. 
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THE BLIND BOY. 


What can the blind boy do? 
The boy who cannot see? 
His eyes are very blue, 
But very sad to me. 
His little face is fair, 
But on his baby brow 
There is a look of care, 
That makes me sorrow now. 


What can the blind boy do? 
How can we make him glad? 
His pleasures are so few, 
His life must be so sad. 
The never-ceasing joys 
That shine for you and me 
Are not the r blind boy’s— 
The boy who cannot see. 


He cannot see the sun, 
Or flowers peeping out, 
Or watch the kitten run, 
Or robin hop about. 
He cannot join the race, 
Or climb to get a nest, 
Or even see the face 
Of those he loves the best! 


What are his eyes made for? 
Useless through all these years! 
Are they for nothing? or 
Only for shedding tears? 
Poor eyes that may not see, 
Tears cannot make more dim; 
How sorry he must be! 
How can we comfort him? 
Good Words for the Young. 


———_+99>——__——. 
For.the Companion. 
PATSIE’S FEVER. 

Patsie had seemed as well as usual in the 
morning, and had been stringing buttons and 
sewing patchwork as busily and happily as pos- 
sible; but before dinner time her eyes grew 
heavy, her cheeks were hot, and she wanted to 
lie down on the lounge and be covered with 
auntie’s shawl. 

Then her head bean to throb, her eyes burned, 
her hands “‘felt sore,’ and she ached all over, 
Soon she fell asleep, but her breathing was hard 
and quick, and when she wakened she felt no 
better. i 





Auntie watched her anxiously for some time, 
then she said,— 

“I must put you to bed and send for the doc- 
tor.” 

“No, [don’t want to go to bed yet, it isn’t mv 
_ cried Patsie, ‘‘and I’m not sleepy vt 
a ag 

“You need not go to sleep, dear,” said auntic. 
“but bed is the best place for little girls that are 
sick, and I will sit and read to you.” 

So Patsie submitted to be carried up stairs, 
but she did not like having her feet soaked in 
hot water, and she rebelled against having the 
doctor. 

“I don’t. want to take any medinson,” said 
she, earnestly, “so the doctor needn’t come.” 
And when, by-and-by, he did come, and took one 
of her hot hands in his, she clapped the other 
over her mouth, to make sure that he should not 
give her medicine. 

“Whew! ’ said the doctor, as he felt her pulse, 
for her heart was pumping the blood through 
her body about twice as fast as it ought. 

He wanted to look at her tongue, too, but her 
hand was still close over her mouth, and she be- 
an tocry, so he contented himself with what 
auntie could tell him about the little tongue that 
could wag so fast when it wished. 

Then he sat down and wrote a prescription, 
and Measured out two little powders, giving 
auntie directions about them both. 

“Now give me a kiss, and I'll go,” said he, 


stooping over the flushed face that lay ori the 
Pillow. 





That seemed such an easy way to get rid of 
him that Patsie took away her hand and held up 


Presently came the medicine the doctor had 
ordered. 

Now if you think Patsie made any fuss about 
taking it, you are very much mistaken. 

She did not cry, nor hide her head in the pil- 
low; much less did she need to be held by main 
force, and have the medicine poured down her 
throat. No, indeed! but when auntie brought 
it to her she raised her head, opened her mouth 
and swallowed the dose like the best little girl 
in the world. 

“Why, it is nice!’”’ said she, refusing the water 
auntie offered her after it. “It tastes just like 
yellow sweetened water.” 

For two days and nights the fever turn lasted, 
and all the while Patsie was as good as a kitten, 
not once fretting, nor forgetting to say “please,” 
and “thank you.” 

One morning, before daylight, she said,— 
“Auntie, I’m hungry.” 

“What should you like to eat, dear?” 

“Well, I guess some meat baked.” 

“T don’t think there is any in the house,’’ an- 
swered auntie, laughing. 

“O yes, I’m shore there is. 
number of years!” 

“‘We shall have to wait and see if the doctor 
is willing,” said auntie, giving Patsie a few 


It’s been here a 
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When breakfast time came Patsiec was delight- 
ed to see a little tray brought in; and when she 
saw what was on it she was so pleased she could 
hardly eat a mouthful. 
There was a tiny blue cup and saucer for her 
tea, a slice of toast on a little blue plate, a wee 
blue sugar bowl and cream jug, and the cun- 
ningest teapot she ever saw, that came all the 
way from China, and had the queerest little men, 
and women, and bright flowers painted all over it. 
“I s’pose the doctor wouldn’t mind if I did 
have this pretty china,” said she. “I guess he’d 
be willin’, don’t you think so?” 
When the doctor came that day, and found 
Patsie so much better, he thought there was no 
more need of himself or his medicine, so he bade 
her good-by, and went away again. 
That night when it came auntie’s bedtime, she 
found it was snowing. 
“Please let me see,”’ begged Patsie, who was 
not so sound asleep as she ought to have been. 
Auntie lifted her up, and let her see the pure 
white drift on the piazza roof. 
“O!” exclaimed Patsie, “now I’m better, and 
I can go out to-morrow and make snowballs, 
can t1?” 
“T rather think not,”’ was auntie’s reply. 
. 2. G. 
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WONDERFUL PRESENCE OF MIND 
IN A CHILD. 


“Didn’t think” has lost a life sometimes, as 
certainly would have been the case had it been 
in the way here, instead of the prompt wisdom 
of this little Cleveland boy. The Cleveland 
Plaindealer says: . 

Yesterday forenoon an accident happened toa 
little girl which would undoubtedly have proved 
fatal but for the remarkable presence of mind 
exhibited by a four years old boy. The circum- 
stances of the case are these: 

A little daughter of James Mellen, aged two 
years, went from her home, on Wood 
the next house, to play with a little boy. 


of water in it. 
edge 


toward the water. 


screaming loudly for his “mamma.” 





her lips very willingly. 





Street, to 
The 
two children were alone in the yard, drawing 
about a small cart. The girl was pulling the 
cart and walking backward, when she came toa 
cistern, which was uncovered, and fell in. The 
cistern is eight feet deep and had about five feet 


The little boy saw her fall, and running to the 
of the cistern threw himself on his face, his 
chin resting on the curb, and stretched his hands 
As the girl rose to the sur- 
face she threw up her arms, and the little hero 
caught her two wrists and held them tighily, 


The mother at first paid no attention to him, 
but as he continued to shout, she went to him 
and saved the girl from drowning. So tightly 
had the boy held on that the imprint of his fin- 
gers and finger nails were very distinct upon the 
little girl’s wrist, and she had so struggled in 


against the cistern curb, but still he held on, and 
his efforts saved the child’s life. 

——-- +e 
THE BOY AND THE CHIPMONKE. 
The following pretty story, told in Merry’s 
Museum, gives a fine example of the power of 
gentleness: 





One day when returning from the meadow, I 
saw a small striped squirrel on the wall. The 
men had just been talking about the little crea- 
tures, telling how full of curiosity they were, 
how they would pop their heads out of their hid- 
ing-place at the slightest unusual noise, and 
how a person might approach quite near to them 
by gently tapping ona fence or a wall with a 
stone. 
Here was a good opportunity to try the exper- 
iment. I picked up two small stones, and then 
very carefully approached the squirrel, who 
seemed to be waiting to see what I would do. 
When I had taken a few steps towards him, he 
darted down into the wall with a chip-r-r, as if 
o say, “No, you don’t!” . © 
I took two or three steps more towards the 
place where he had been sitting, stood perfectly 
still for say three minutes, and then began to 
tap the stones together, very gently and slowly. 
In a short time up came the little head out of 
the wall. I stopped tapping, and very carefully 
took a step or two more towards the little fellow, 
as before. I had now got within six feet of him, 
when down he went again into the wall and out 
of sizht. 
Immediately, and without noise, I went close 
to the wall, and lay down on the bank, with my 
face not two fect from the place where the squir- 
rel had been sitting. I laid several kernels of 
corn upon the rock, temptingly, and waited as 
much as ten minutes. 
After a while I took one of the stones and gave 
three or four gentle taps upen the wall. No re- 
pls In a moment or two I repeated the noise. 
esently I heard a scratching in the wall, and 
soon up came the little head not two feet from 
me. I wanted to scream with delight, but I did 
not move an eyelid. There we were, the squir- 
rel and myseli, looking into each other’s face 
for at least half a minute. I could see the little 
fellow’s hurried breathing distinctly. 

Once he gave a single chip-r-r, and braced his 
feet firmly on the rock, as if ready to vanish if I 
should offer any warlike menace. But I kept 
perfectly still. And, after another good long 
stare, the squirrel coolly gathered up the corn I 
had put down, and, with a farewell chip-r-r, he 
ran into the wall. -* 

Of course I was delighted with my experiment. 
You may be sure that [ tried it the next day, and 
with equal success. Only it seemed to me that 
the little animal ‘showed less fear. Within a 
weck I could plainly see that he was growing 
tame. I always fed him at the same place, and 
about the same time of day, taking good care 
that the dog was not visible, and no one about 
but myself. 

Not to make my story too long, it will suffice 
to say that in less than a month Tommy, as I 
called my squirrel, would actually take corn 
from my hand. But it was not corn all the 
time, for the food I gave him was varied occa- 
sionally. Before the autumn leaves fell the lit- 
tle creature would go all over my person for his 
food, and even down into the great pockets of 
my frock. Inever attempted to catch him, be- 
ing sufficiently interested in taming him without 
a desire to make him my prisoner. 

Shall Igo on with my story? It had a sad 
ending, but I suppose you want to hear the whole. 
One day in June—it was just a year since I 
had made Tommy’s acquaintance—I missed my 
little hackee as I returned from the meadow. I 
thourht little of his absence then. As day after 
day went by, however, and still no sizns of my 
squirrel, I bezan to feel nervous. A fortnight 
had passed away, when, as I was standing be- 
side the wall, wondering what had become of 
my pet, when Tommy, one of the village boys, 
with a gun on his shoulder, passed along the 
lane towards the highway. He spoke civilly to 
me, and I replied, casually osking whether he 
had found any game. 

“Well, no,” was his answer; “the squirrels 
are pretty scarce now. Iwas up this way a fort- 
night ago, and bagged a lot of chippers.”” 


- 


rel. A strange sensation came over me, and I 
actually had to lean against the wall for sapport. 
I don’t think the boy ever knew how much pain 
he had caused me. He soon continued on towards 
the village. As for me, I sat down upon the 
ground and had a good hearty cry. 

From that time I could never shoot squirrels 
or destroy birdsnests “‘just for the fun of the 
thing.” e incident taught me, asI hope it 
will teach you, my dear young readers, the pew- 
er of kindness, which brings even the brute crea- 
tion to our feet, and makes them obedient te our 
will. , 
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Tne MIND AND THE Bopy both suffer when disease is 
coursing its way through the veins, and neither can or 
will perform the full duties required of them, To have 
perfect sympathy one with the other, the blood, which is 
the life, should be kept free from impurities. To do this 


In an instant I suspected the fate of my squir- | 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT A BORE! 

Walking up Broadway in one of the hottest of 
last summer’s hot days, at the corner of Warren 
Street, arose a most unaccountable but altogeth- 
er delightful breeze. Roasted newsboys stood 
still for a moment, and lifted the remnants of 
what were once hats and caps, to enjoy it. Per- 
spiring men and parboiled women paused and 
drew long breaths of enjoyment, and one old 
gentleman, whose light straw hat suddenly swept 
upward, borne by a stronger gust than usual, 
gazed after it placidly, but made no movement 
of pursuit. 

“What is it?” I asked; 
swered, “Come and see.” 

Down we went into a basement, where we 
faced at once the greatest blower ever yet seen 
on this continent. Not, however, a New York 
politician, as you may have supposed, but a 


and the doctor an- 


rotary blower, the use of which you shall sgon | 


learn. 

For this paddle-box aiéfair, with its prettily 
frescoed wood-work, means that the days of 
dusty horse cars and rumbling omnibusses are 
almost at an end, and that the millennium of 
horses may begin in ourown time. This blower, 
or @olor, is the motive power, which will some 
day send you in less than « minute from the 
Battery to the Central Park, and the tunnel 
through which you will be shot, twelve feet un- 
der ground, is already several hundred feet in 
length. 

Originally, the intention was simply to blow 
packages and mail matter through a pneumatic 
tube, and the Legislature gave the right to con- 
struct such a tube. Once at work, the project- 
ors of the scheme discovered it would cost little 
more to make it a passenger tube and blow peo- 
ple as well as packages, and another application 
has been made to Legislature for permission to 
increase the size of the tunnel. = 

But now you will want, as I did, to see how 
the boring was done. An entrance having been 
made from the surface in Warren Street, deep 
enough to escape sewers, gas and water pipes, 
un cnormous cylinder was introduced, open at 
both ends, and at the front end an arrangement 
of sliclves, to receive the earth bored out, and 
keep it from too rapidly filling up the shield. 
At the rearend were arranged eighteen hydraulic 
rams, all connected with a single water pump. 
From the rear of the shield, and passing com- 
pletely around it, extends a band or hoop of 
sheet steel, two fect wide, and an eighth of an 
inch thick, called the “hood.’”’ 

Inside this hood is built a section of the brick 
work of the tunnel, and when sixteen inches in 
length are laid, the pump is put in motion, and 
the rams push the cylinder with great force into 
the earth, which, pressing between the shelves, 
falls to the bottomof the shield and is taken 
away in barrows and cars. When it has gone 
on sixteen inches, the motion is stopped and a 





| 





new section of brick-work made, which in turn 
is pushed forward into place, and in this way, 
nearly eight fect a day can be tunnelled and 
bricked. 

Having seen the end of the tunnel, you can 
better understand the beginning, and are ready 
now to go back, as we did, and look into the 
depot, directly under the sidewalk of Warren 
Street, and reached by a long hall, which is 
entered in turn by a flight of steps from Broad- 
way. The depot office, a large room forty-five 
fect long and twelve fect wide, comes first, and 
is completed and fitted up in every way likea 
first-class business man’s office. Then comes 
the main saloon, one hundred and twenty feet 
by fourteen; pictures on the walls, a fountain, 
and flowers, a grand piano and expensive clock. 
At the east end of the room, a few steps descend 
to the railway-platform, by which stands the 
pneumatic passenger car. This is circular, of 
course, with floor of oiled wood, and handsome- 
ly upholstered seats for twenty persons. The 
car is lighted by oxy-hydrogen gas, and the 
waiting-rooms in the same way. 

Taking your seat, and the doors at both ends 
being closed, the engineer or conductor touches 
a telegraph wire on the wall of the tunnel, and 
in a moment the car is in motion, but so gently 
that you hardly believe it, till, opening the door, 
the conductor calls, “Murray Strect!”’ and in an- 
other moment you are back to the original start- 
ing point at Warren Street. And what has done 
it? Neither steam nor horses, but air alone. 
Two powerful steam engines force air into the 
color or blower, which is made to take the place 
of the old-fashioned leather bellows, and which 
sends or can send a_ perfect tornado of air 
through the tunnel. This blast of air, graduated 
at will, pushes the car forward at a rate of from 
two to sixty miles an hour. The cur is so ar- 
ranged that by pressing a brake a signal is tele- 
graphed to the operator in the engine room, who, 
by shifting a valve, changes the current from a 
blowing in to a suction one, which draws out as 
fast as it before sent in. So you can ride back 
and forth, growing more and more delighted 
with the clean, dry, quict tunnel, and the pure, 
fresh air of the car. A deep, rumbling noise 
from the wagons and carts overhead is the only 
reminder of the outward world. Snow and dust, 
heat and cold find no kingdom here. Warm in 
summer and cool in winter, the tunnel is and 
will be as even in temperature as the Mammoth 
Cave, and the weary man or woman who spends 
hours daily in getting to and from business, may, 
when that joyful day of a completed under- 
ground railroad comes, allow five minutes for 
voing five miles, and sleep in peace till seven in 
the dark winter mornings, or ride and walk in 
the bright summer ones. 

So the world goes on, doing more and more 
wonderful things every day, and who knows but 
that before you Youth’s Companion readers are 
old men and women, you and I together may go 
down to the rooms of the “Boston, New York 
and Liverpool Transit Company,” and in a 
twinkling find ourselves in England? Who 
knows? HevEN C. WEEKS. 





VARIETY. 


CURIOUS REQUEST. 


The Rev. Thomas §. Savaye, one of the first 
missionaries to Africa, says: “The dogs of West 
Africa have so little hair that they are said to go 
naked, like their heathen masters. They have no 
bark, but instead make a low, suppressed, disa- 
gerceable noise, something like that of a deaf and 
dumb person trying to speak. On opening our 
new station at Fishtown, I took with me a fine 
Newfoundland dog, large and shagzy, having a 
roar rather than a bark, which made him a ter- 
ror to all the people of the native town. This 
roar the natives called ‘dog’s English.’ 

“One moruing, early, a prominent head-man 
came to the mission house, pulling along by the 
neck a poor African cur, and standing off some 
distance, cried out: ‘Deyo! deyo! (doctor! doc- 
tor!) I bring my dog to learn English.’ 

What,’ said the astonished missionary; ‘do 
you think Icame hear to teach your dogs Eng- 
lish? 

“No, no,’ quickly replied the man, ‘not you 
—you no fit todo dat;’ then pointing to my dog, 
‘Him do dat. Him sabby (knows) English. Him 
talk him strong (bark aloud)—no tief come here 
steal now. ’S’pose [leave my dog here, him soon 
sabby English too; den no tief come steal my 
place too.’ 

“To gratify the man in his simplicity, I told 
my dog Leo to open his school and do what he 
could for the benighted cur.’’—Methodist. 





vs 
AN UNSOUND LOG, 

The Bangor Whiy learns-that a farmer in Pat- 
ten was outin the woods one day last week, and 
commenced cutting an old pine log to see if it 
was sound. He found that it was not sound, 
but he heard a sound inside, and had hardly 
time to get to the end of the log before he saw 
an old she bearcoming out. He gave her a blow 
with his axe, and was pulling her out when he 
was surprised to see two large cubs just back of 











their mother. He drew the old one from the log 
and was dispatching the cubs, when out jumped 
another old bear, which, before the man could 
finish the cubs, made good his escape. The 
farmer gets fifteen dollars bounty besides the 
skins and meat of the bears. 





BOILED AND SCRAMBLED EGGS. 


During the winter of 1869, adrummer visiting 
Wilmington, N. C., stopped at one of the first- 
class hotels. At the breakfast table he gave an 
elaborate order to the waiter, and included in it 
“two soft-boiled eggs.” 

Sambo went off to the kitchen, but soon re- 
turned, and asked,— 

“Mass’ Boss, did you want dem eggs scram- 
bled ?”’ 

“No,” said the drummer, “I want them soft- 
boiled.” 

“All right, sar,”’ and off he trotted again. 

In a few moments he loomed in again, and re- 
marked, in a most persuasive tone, “Mass’ Boss, 
you better have dem eggs scrambled.” 

“What do you mean?” roared Harry. 

“Well,” said Sambo, ““Mass’ Boss, I’ll tell you; 
dem eggs aint very fresh, and they’ll look better 
scrambled.” 





QUARRELSOME YOUNG PEOPLE, 
See the young trees in stormy weather, 
How they knock their heads together! 
But when deeper in the ground, 

Higher too, their heads are found; 
And when storms break o’er the land 
They take each other by the hand, 
And so secure and nobly stand, 


—— 
SURPRISED. 


A Western editor, on entering his office, and 
seeing his apprentice boy cutting some queer ca- 
pers, called out to him, “Jim, what are you do- 
ing down on the floor?” 

“Why, sir, I have had a shock.” 

“A shock! What kind of a shock?” 

“Why,” said the lad, gasping, “one of your 
subscribers came in during your absence—said 
he owed for two years’ subscription—paid it— 
and also paid another year in advance.’ 

Of course the Youth’s Companion subscribers 
never forget to pay. The strange thing in their 

‘ase would be that they ever should forget. 
eS 
LIGHTNING IN LEATHER, 

Friction will produce electric sparks from al- 
most any hard substance: 

The electricity generated by rapidly moving 
belt is immense. The one leading from the fly 
wheel of the large engine that drives the works 
in Batterson’s building, corner of High and Asy- 
lum Streets, develops electricity enough to ignite 
agas light situated at least six feet from the 
belt. By presenting the knuckles of the closed 
hand to the belt and the point of the finger to 
the burner, the gas will be instantly ignited.— 
Hartford Post. 


snip 
A BIG TAVERN. 


The Grand Central Hotel, the largest in New 
York city, occupies a whole square, fronting on 
Broadway. Itis eight stories high, contains six 
hundred and thirty rooms, and will accommo- 
date fifteen hundred guests. Its carpetings would 
cover the space of seven acres, and the steam- 
pipes in the building, if placed in a straight line, 
would reach nearly thirty miles. 





o> 
COULDN’T FIND THE PLACE. 


Harper's Bazar represents a city gentleman 
scrutinizing a map of Europe very closely 
through his eye-glasses and replying to an in- 

uiring friend, that he can’t find “Anarchy in 


Fiance,” the town he has heard so much about 
This rivals the quandary of the old com- 


— 


ately. 
mercial gentleman who hunted the map in vain 


for “Great Jeopardy,” a part of the Mediterra-s| 


nean, because he had heard that one of his ves- 
sels was in it. 
cntisinsinilge 





A WESTERN writer thinks that if the proper 


way of spelling tho is “though,” ate, “eight,” 


and bo, “beaux,” the proper way of spelling po- 


tatatoes is poughteighteauz. 
“Wuicu side of the street do you live on, Mrs. 


Kipple?” asked a counsel, cross-examining a wit- 


hess. 
“On either side, sir. 


left.” 


A CELEBRATED Irish advocate was walking 
one day with a friend who was extremely punc- 
tilious in his conversation; hearing a person 


near him say curosity for curiosity, he exclaimed 
“How that man murders the English language!’ 


“Not so bad,” replied the lawyer; “he has only 


knocked an i out! 


A LETTER with the following address was re- 
The 
postmaster was at a loss to know whether it was 
intended for one of the Chinese embassy or one 


cently received at the post-office in Nashua. 


of the Russian singefs: 


“Thomas Whockeridemoffleschaupunponsky, 
care of Beret Hollisksdatter, Lardes, Nashua, 


B. 


A ‘riTTLe four-year-old had been intently 
on a 
stormy day in the beginning of winter; happen- 
ing to turn to the window, she observed for the 
and de- 
lighted, she ran to her father and exclaimed, “O 
papa, do look at the funny rain! it’s all popped 
Can any older head describe snow 


watching the process of corn-poppin 
first time the falling snow. 


out white!” 
more graphically ? 


If you go one way, it’s 
on the right; if ye go the other way, it’s on the 


— 
“A Suicnt CoLp,” CovGus.—Few are aware of the 
importance of checking a cough or “SLIGHT COLD” jn its 
first stage; that which in the beginning would yicld to a 
mild remedy, if neglected, often attacks the lungs, 
“Brown’s Brsnchial Troches’” give sure and almost imme 
diate relief. ‘The Troches’’ have proved their efticary 
by atest of many years, and have received testimonials 
from eminent men who have used them. 


=! ? ‘ Wonderfu 
SNAKES EGGS. eggs, omalie ee 
peas, and produce Icng, squirming snakes, natural as life, 
A Nest by mail, 25c and nome. 

5—lw KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 


TOY STEAM ENGINE, and how t 

construct it. Full directions, with illustration; 
so thatany boy can make a working steam engine, ,! 
gether with stories, adventures, puzzles, illustratiyn 
étc., etc., will be found in HAPPY HOURS for Februay’ 
Only 25 cents a year. Send subscriptions to O. A. ROO}: 
BACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. ow 











O YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses, 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, 88, 12, ®16; Press and Offices, 
$15, $20, $30. Send for circular to Lowe Preg 
Co., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. *3—lUweop, 


PATENTS! 
American and European, 


UNN & CO. continue to give opinions in regan 
to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge, 
make Special Examinations at the Patent Office, pre 
pare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, and Assign. 
ments, and prosecute a for Letters Patent 
at Washington, and in all European Countries, Thoy 
give special attention to the prosecution of Rejectaj 
Claims, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences, 
(@7- Pamphlet of the New Patent Law for 187), 
furnished Free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
*49—8teop 37 Park Row, New York, 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN! 


A sixteen page weekly, devoted to MECHANICS, May- 
UF \CTURES, INVENTION, CHEMISTRY, ENGINEERING, Ap- 
CHITECTURE, and POPULAR SCIENCE. Full of splendij 
Engravings. Terms, $300 a year. Specimen number 
sent free. Address 
45—8teop MUNN &CO., 37 Park Row, New You 








1826 USE THE “VEGETABLE 1870 
PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CUTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. 4% 


THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


WITH THE ! 


GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 


$500 REWARD. 
Fora case of Catarrh that Demeritt’s North American 
Catarrh Remedy cannot cure. Price per package, $14 
(two bottles). orsale by all druggist 
CARRUTHERS & DEMERITT, 
120 Hanover Street, Boston. Send for circular and home 
testimonials. *46-6m 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)—by the 
American Knitting Machine Co., b0%- 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 43—6m 


WANTED Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHU'ITLE SEWING MACHINE. 
Has the UND: R-FEED, makes the “‘lock-stitch" (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapes 
family at 4 Machine in the market. Address JQMN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Chicago, ILL, or St. Louis, Mo. “4 ly 


$75 to $250 per month, every where, male 

g nd female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROY- 
fj ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING Ma- 
z= CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
ij Quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
cp Superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
< and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 

| or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Ela 
tic Lock Stitch." Every second stitch can be cit, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 permonth 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
<< that amount can bemade, Address SECOMB & C0, 
> Boston, Mass. ; PITTsBURGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Mo., 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 48-130 


Cute come CTRRH REMEDY. A 
CERTAIN CURE FOR WORST CASES 0? 
CATARRH and all diseases of the Mucous Mem- 
branes connected with skin, liver, bladder, kidneys and 
the like. Cures by building up the Constitution. Is the 
result of thirty years’ practice of a leading New Eng 
landphysician. While curing Catarrh, cures every weak- 
ness ofthe system, in back, loins, lungs, or wherever 
there is any. 
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Testimonials. 

Cough of Twenty-Five Years’ Standing Cured- 
Catarrh, with Droppings in the Throat, causing 
Feelings of St ing, Cured,—Dizziness, Pais 
in Side, and Weakness of Kidneys immediately 
lieved,—System seemingly made over new by eg 
One Bottle. : 

So says Capt. Joseph George, of Manchester, N. H.,f@ 
along certificate, dated April 26, 1870. Ex-Gov. Smyt, 
Ex-Member of Congress Morri-on, and Geo. W. Riddle 
testify that they kuow Capt. George to be an hones, 

uare man, whose word they believe. 3 
‘Weakness of Kidneys and Pains in Side and Back 

ev Twenty Years’ ae, cured in Two Week 

y Less than a Bottle, A Catarrh Cough, 0 

as to prevent sleep nights, unless Catarrh Snuf a 

tually used, cured with one Bottle. | _ 

A highly respected and influential citizen of New Bo 
ton, N. H., testifies to the above. 

John 8. Hayes, formerly teacher of the North Gram 
mar School, Manchester, N. H., and now at News 
Mass., says it did for him what it was recommended todo 
Headache, hh cured by Constite 

tional Catarrh Remedy. : 

A. L. Chesley, 46 Hanover St., Manchester, N. H., sa 
so, undera statement of March 28, 1870. 

Four’, Hacking Cough, Pains in the Back 
and Kidneys, and Lame Shoulders. 

Rufus Merrill, a well-known elderly gentleman of this 
city, testifies to the above. be 

We might give certificates by the thousands ‘> 
same import, but they take up too much space. ?” 
originals are in possession of the propriet .rs. a 

t this writing, August 20, 1870, it has been less! 
eight months before the public, and the sale has bee 
enormous for a new article. Wherever a dozen 
=en mere soos follow. It recommends itself—oue 

¢ often selling a gross. 

Price, One Dollar perbottle. Sold by all leading Dut 
gists. Send for Circulars. t 
General Agents: Weeks & Potter, Geo. C. Goodwin 
Co., Burr & Pery, Boston; John F. Henry 8 Coleg 
Place, New York, Gen'l Agent for Middle and Wes 


LITTLEFIELD & HAYES, Druggists and Chemis 
Manch - H., Proprietors. ne 
C. H. Simonps, PRINTER, 50 BROMFIELD ST., Bost 
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